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ABSTRACT 


Electrical  charging  and  defection  of  ni crop articles  for  the 
s imulat ion  or  nicr cne  reorc its  is  stuciec.  A  contact  charging  process 
is  investigated  in  detail.  It  is  found  that  field  intensification 
during  the  charging  process  can  be  nininized  and  that  the  transfer  of 
cnarge  can  be  increased,  as  the  size  of  the  charging  sphere  decreases 
and  approaches  that  of  the  ni crop arc icle.  A  charge  sensitive  detec¬ 
tion  technique  is  usee  to  neasure  nicrcparticle  charge  and  velocitv. 

An  optical  detection  technique,  which  enploys  a  100  watt  zirconiun 
concentrated  arc  lanp  and  a  Philips  150  AY?  02  photomultiplier ,  has 
been  developer.  Particles  vita  radii  of  1.5  to  2  nicrcns  and  veloci¬ 
ties  of  0.15  Tn  'sec  have  been  reliably  detected.  Methods  are  suggesce 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  optical  detection  scheme  to  particle 
velocities  of  several  Km  sec.  Tne  general  behaviour  of  particles  with 
differing  charge  to  nass  ratios  in  el ectr magnetic  fields  has  been 
studied,  and  methods  for  their  acceleration  have  been  suggested. 
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1. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  investigation  deals  with  the  development  of  techniques  that 
are  necessary  for  the  acceleration  of  micron  sized  particles  to  hyper¬ 
velocities.  These  are  essential  to  the  simulation  of  the  environment 
to  which  man-made  vehicles  are  exposed  in  outer  space.  This  chapter 
contains  a  brief  review  of  the  present  knowledge  of  particles  in  outer 
space,  of  how  this  knowledge  is  obtained,  and  of  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  simulate  these  particles. 

1.1  The  Importance  of  Interplanetary  Particles  to  the 

Space  Sciences 

The  prospect  of  prolonged  travel  in  outer  space  has  led  to  an 
intensive  study  of  the  external  environment  to  which  spacecraft  and 
their  inhabitants  will  be  exposed  while  on  their  missions  in  space. 
Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  solid  particles 
which  travel  in  interplanetary  space  and  have  larger  than  atomic  and 
molecular  dimensions. 

These  particles  pose  a  hazard  to  space  travel  because  of  the 
extensive  damage  which  they  may  inflict  to  spacecraft  upon  collision. 

The  bombardment  by  high  velocity  particles  may  cause  puncture  of 
pressurized  cabins,  fuel  tanks  and  spacesuits,  or  failure  of  heat 
shields  during  atmospheric  re-entry  because  of  deep  pitting.  Absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  an  impinging  particle  may  lead  to  local 
vapourization  of  interior  surfaces,  and  oxidation  of  this  vapour  by 
the  space  vehicle  atmosphere  could  result  in  explosions.  Solar  panels, 

viewing  ports,  optical  lenses  and  heat  exchangers  may  be  eroded  with  a 

(1),(2) 


resultant  decrease  in  their  efficiency 
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Besides  being  of  interest  to  designers  of  space  craft,  particles 
in  interplanetary  space  have  long  been  studied  by  astronomers  and  astro¬ 
physicists.  Their  most  fundamental  question  pertains  to  the  source  of 
interplanetary  particles.  It  has  been  hypothesized  that  the  major 
sources  are  ejected  material  from  comets  and  the  products  of  the  grind¬ 
ing  and  fragmentation  of  the  asteroids ^ ^ Other  possible 
sources  are  ejected  material  from  the  surface  of  the  moonv  ,  inter¬ 
stellar  capture^)  and  condensation  of  interplanetary  gas^\ 

1.2  The  Evidence  for  the  Existence  of  Interplanetary  Particles 
1.2.1  The  Solar  F-Corona  and  the  Zodiacal  Light 

Various  phenomena  support  the  existence  of  particles  in  inter¬ 
planetary  space.  The  solar  F-corona,  also  referred  to  as  the  inner 
zodiacal  light,  is  attributed  to  sunlight  which  has  been  diffracted  by 
dust  particles  that  are  located  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  On  the 
basis  of  photometric  observations,  the  diameter  of  these  particles  has 
been  calculated  to  range  from  0.2  microns  to  300  microns , (11) , (12) 
A  related  phenomenon,  the  zodiacal  light  is  a  con¬ 

tinuation  of  the  solar  F-corona  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The 

zodiacal  light  extends  to  a  region  opposite  the  sun,  where  a  slight 

/  1 

enhancement,  or  "gegenschein"  ,  occurs.  The  location  of  the 
zodiacal  light  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  suggests  that  the  latter  is 
a  region  of  concentration  of  dust  particles. 
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1.2.2  Meteors 
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On  its  journey  around  the  sun,  the  earth  continually  encounters 
innumerable  small,  solid  particles.  These  meteoroids  approach  the 
earth  at  velocities  of  11  Km/sec  to  72  Km/sec,  and,  upon  interaction 
with  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  dissipate  their  kinetic  energy  in  the  form 
of  heat,  light  and  ionization.  The  phenomena  thus  produced  are  called 
meteors.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  11  Km/sec  is  the  velocity  which 
particles  would  attain  if  they  started  from  rest  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  earth  and  fell  towards  it  under  the  influence  of  its  gravitational 
field.  72  Km/sec  is  the  maximum  possible  velocity  of  collision  between 
the  earth  and  particles  in  retrograde  orbit  around  the  sun^^. 

Meteors  have  been  studied  extensively  with  photoelectric  and 
photographic  devices,  through  visual  observation,  and  with  sensitive 
television  cameras,  image  intensifiers  and  radar.  The  sensitivity 
of  the  methods  of  observation  increases  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
listed.  The  smallest  meteors  which  are  detected  are  produced  by 
meteoroids  with  masses  of  the  order  of  10  ^  gms^^’^^). 

A  meteoroid  is  usually  completely  transformed  into  dust  and 
vapour  during  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere.  Occasionally,  a 
portion  or  fragment  survives  and  lands  on  the  earth  as  a  meteorite. 
Particles  with  a  diameter  of  less  than  a  few  microns  radiate  energy  so 


rapidly  upon  being  retarded  by  the  atmosphere  that  their  temperature 
remains  below  their  melting  point  and  they  drift  to  earth  without  under¬ 
going  physical  changes 
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1.2.3  Terrestrial  Accretion 


Particles  of  extraterrestrial  origin  ranging  in  size  from  3 

(21)  (22) 

microns  to  850  microns  have  been  recovered  from  the  atmosphere  , 

from  polar  ice  deposits  ^3)  »  (24)^  from  ^eep  sea  sediments  *  ^6)  »  (27)^ 

and  from  geological  sediments v  .  These  particles  are  distinguished 

from  terrestrial  and  industrial  dust  by  their  chemical  composition^^, 

which  usually  includes  iron,  nickel  and  silicon,  by  their  predominantly 

magnetic  nature,  by  their  usually  spherular  shape  and  by  the  remote 

location  and  the  very  old  age  of  the  sediments  from  which  they  have 

been  recovered. 

1.2.4  Satellite,  Rocket  and  Space  Probe  Measurements 

The  most  recent  and  most  direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of 

very  small  particles  in  the  earth's  upper  atmosphere  and  in  space  has 

been  obtained  by  the  use  of  rockets,  satellites  and  space  probes.  The 

particles  which  have  been  sensed  have  masses  between  approximately  10  ^ 

-13 

gms  and  10'  gms  and  are  designated  as  micrometeoroids.  Several  types 
of  micrometeoroid  detectors  are  carried.  They  include: 

1.  Acoustic  systems.  These  consist  of  a  sensing  area  and  an  attached 
piezoelectric  transducer  which  detects  the  pressure  waves  that  originate 
at  the  point  of  particle  impact.  They  are  used  more  often  than  any  of 
the  other  detectors > (31) . 

2.  Systems  employing  photomultipliers  that  are  located  at  the  apex 
of  a  lucite  cone.  The  surface  of  the  cone  is  completely  aluminized 
except  for  an  exit  window  at  the  apex.  When  a  particle  strikes  the 
base  of  the  cone,  the  aluminum  coating  is  penetrated  and  a  flash  of 
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visible  light  is  produced.  This  light  is  captured  within  the  cone  and 

(32) 

reflected  into  the  photomultiplier 

3.  Cadmium  sulphide  cells  which  are  shielded  from  sunlight  by  a  very 

thin  opaque  cover.  If  the  cover  is  punctured  by  a  particle,  sunlight 

(33) 

enters  and  activates  the  cadmium  sulphide  cell  behind  it 

4.  Pressurized,  extremely  thin  walled  beryllium  copper  and  stain¬ 
less  steel  semi-cylinders.  These  systems  are  sensitive  to  the  pressure 


drop  in  the  cylinder  after  it  has  been  punctured 


(34) 


5.  Very  thin  stainless  steel  plates  backed  with  fine  gold  wire, 

and  cards  wound  with  thin  enamelled  copper  wire.  Either  device 

indicates  the  loss  of  electrical  continuity  when  an  impinging  particle 

penetrates  the  stainless  steel  plate  and  breaks  the  gold  wire,  or  when 

(35) 

a  particle  breaks  the  copper  wire 

6.  Capacitor  discharge  type  detectors.  These  detectors  incorporate 
a  sheet  of  metal  whose  penetrations  are  to  be  sensed  and  counted. 

The  metal  is  backed  by  a  sheet  of  very  thin  dielectric,  which  in  turn 
is  covered  with  an  electrically  conducting  metallic  vapour  deposit. 

The  capacitor  thus  formed  is  electrically  charged  by  applying  a  potential 
difference  between  the  sheet  of  metal  and  the  metallic  vapour  deposit. 
Penetration  of  this  detector  by  a  particle  provides  a  temporary  con¬ 
duction  path  through  which  the  capacitor  can  discharge,  thereby  genera¬ 
ting  a  voltage  pulse  which  may  be  monitored. 

Capacitor  discharge  type  detectors  with  a  total  sensing  area  of 

2  (36) 

200  meter  were  carried  by  the  recent  series  of  Pegasus  satellites^ 

7.  Particle  collecting  surfaces.  These  surfaces  have  been  used  by 


the  Venus  Flytrap  rocket  probe 


(37) 


and  by  other  probes  which  have 
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zoo) 

sampled  the  noctilucent  clouds ^  .  The  surfaces  have  trapped  and 

brought  back  to  earth  submicron  sized  particles. 

It  should  be  noted  that  particle  detectors  can  provide  an  approxi¬ 
mate  measure  of  particle  momentum  or  energy,  but  do  not  measure  the 
particle  velocity.  Therefore,  they  give  no  direct  indication  of 
particle  mass.  The  computation  of  an  approximate  particle  mass  is 
made  possible  by  ascribing  an  average  particle  velocity  to  the  detector 
data(39)’(40). 


The  data  collected  from  numerous  rockets,  satellites  and  space 
probes,  which  carried  piezoelectric  transducers  and  light  flash  detec¬ 
tion  systems,  indicates  that  the  micrometeoroid  flux  in  space  increases 
with  decreasing  particle  mass.  The  measured  average  cumulative  flux 
rate  near  the  earth  ranges  from  approximately 


to 


-5  2  -7 

10  particles/meter  sec  for  particles  with  masses  >  10  gms 

2  2  -13  (41) 

3  x  10  particles/meter  sec  for  particles  with  masses  >  10  gms 


Estimates  based  on  American  and  Russian  satellite  flux  measurements  place 

4  (42) 

the  daily  deposit  of  these  particles  on  earth  at  10  tons 


The  micrometeoroid  distribution  to  an  altitude  of  about  200  Km 
has  also  been  investigated  in  a  series  of  Canadian  rocket  experiments 


(43) 


Impact  detecting  surfaces  with  attached  piezoelectric  transducers  were 
carried  and  measured  an  average  flux  rate  of  approximately 


2  -11 
1.4  particles/meter  sec  for  particles  with  masses  >  10  gms. 

The  distribution  of  dust  particles  at  very  large  distances 
from  the  earth,  as  deduced  from  photometric  studies  of  the  zodiacal 
light  and  the  solar  F-corona,  is  generally  expressed  in  terms  of  par¬ 
ticle  radius  and  spatial  density  of  particles  of  a  given  radius. 
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The  results  of  the  direct  rocket  and  satellite  measurements  near  the 
earth  are  expressed  in  terms  of  particle  mass  and  particle  flux  rates. 
Conversion  from  particle  radii  to  masses  and  from  spatial  densities  to 
flux  rates  requires  that  the  particle  mass  densities  and  velocities  be 
known.  The  densities  may  range  from  less  than  1  gm/cc  for  extremely 
porous  particles  to  about  7  gms/cc  for  dense  metallic  particles.  In 
view  of  this  wide  range  of  possible  values,  comparison  of  the  two  types 
of  dust  particle  data  is  difficult.  However,  it  has  been  suggested*"^ 
that  the  spatial  density  of  dust  particles  near  the  earth  is  about  3 
orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  in  interplanetary  space.  This  view 
is  supported  by  space  probe  measurements  at  very  large  distances  from 
the  earth^^. 

1.3  The  Simulation  of  Interplanetary  Particles 
1.3.1  The  Role  of  Laboratory  Experiments 

At  present,  accurate  knowledge  in  the  field  of  hypervelocity 
impact  is  completely  absent  in  the  high  and  medium  meteoroid  velocity 
ranges  and  sparse  in  the  lower  meteoroid  velocity  range.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  data  that  is  received  from  particle  detectors  flown 
in  space  is  based  on  the  extrapolation  of  results  that  have  been 
obtained  from  impact  experiments  at  low  or  sub  meteoroid  velocities 
The  interpretation  can  be  in  error  because  the  character  of  hyper¬ 
velocity  impacts,  besides  being  highly  dependent  on  the  projectile  and 
target  materials  and  their  construction,  is  marked  by  phenomena  which 
are  peculiar  to  particular  velocity  ranges.  These  phenomena  are 
difficult  or  impossible  to  predict  without  appropriate  laboratory 
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experiments . 

Some  satellite  experiments,  such  as  those  employing  capacitor 
discharge  type  detectors,  are  designed  to  measure  the  resistance  of 
different  materials  to  particle  penetration  directly.  These  experi¬ 
ments,  although  signalling  penetration  of  the  given  structural  material, 
do  not  provide  further  information  about  the  exact  extent  of  the  damage 
or  about  the  residual  destructive  capability  of  the  projectile.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  space  experiments  are  not  as  well  suited  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  protective  structures  to  withstand  meteoroid  bombardment,  as  are 
controlled  laboratory  experiments. 


1.3.2  Techniques  for  Accelerating  Projectiles  to  Hypervelocities 


The  most  widely  used  laboratory  devices  for  hypervelocity 
research  on  meteoroid  damage  are  guns  that  use  the  energy  of  an  explo¬ 
sive  charge  to  accelerate  the  projectile.  Guns  have  a  velocity  limi¬ 
tation  because  the  projectile  cannot  travel  faster  than  the  shockwave 
created  by  the  explosion.  Since  the  shockwave  velocity  in  light 
gases,  such  as  hydrogen  or  helium,  is  higher  than  in  the  gases  created 
by  the  explosion,  one  of  the  former  light  gases  is  often  introduced 
between  the  explosive  and  the  projectile.  Light  gas  guns  of  this 
type  have  accelerated  projectiles  with  diameters  of  several  millimeters 
to  velocities  of  approximately  10  Km/sec  . 

Other  methods  of  producing  hypervelocity  particles  based  on  an 
explosion  principle  (e.g.  the  micro  particle  spray  produced  when  a 
projectile  strikes  a  target)  have  been  used  but  will  not  be  discussed 


here. 
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A  promising  method  for  the  acceleration  of  particles  that  are 
suited  for  the  simulation  of  micrometeoroids,  consists  of  electrically 
charging  micron  sized  particles  and  introducing  them  into  a  strong 
electric  field.  This  method  is  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  this 
thesis . 

The  velocity  which  a  particle  can  acquire  while  moving  in  an 
electric  field,  is  a  function  of  the  ratio  of  the  charge  on  its  surface 
to  its  mass,  and  of  the  potential  through  which  it  travels.  The  charge 
density  which  can  be  established  on  the  surface  of  a  given  particle  is 
limited  to  a  theoretical  maximum  value;  if  this  value  is  exceeded, 
electrical  breakdown  occurs.  If  particles  that  differ  in  size  but  are 
otherwise  similar,  are  charged  to  the  same  surface  charge  density,  then 
the  smaller  particles,  having  a  larger  surface  area  per  unit  of  mass 
than  the  larger  ones,  will  have  a  higher  charge  to  mass  ratio.  In 
view  of  this,  the  velocity  to  which  a  particle  can  be  accelerated 
generally  increases  with  decreasing  particle  size. 

The  most  reliable  presently  known  charging  technique  charges 
particles  by  impact  on  an  electrode  that  has  a  very  high  electric 
field  intensity  at  its  surf  ace  .  Upon  making  contact,  all 

particles,  independent  of  size,  acquire  a  nearly  equal  surface  charge 
density  which  is  determined  by  the  fields  and  geometry  of  the  charging 
electrodes,  and,  due  to  inherent  and  practical  limitations,  is  approxi¬ 
mately  one  order  of  magnitude  less  than  the  theoretical  maximum. 

Since  presently  available  samples  of  microparticles  exhibit  a  large 
variation  in  size,  they  will  exhibit  an  equally  large  variation  in 
charge  to  mass  ratio  if  charged  by  the  foregoing  method. 

An  alternate  charging  technique  consists  of  electrodynamically 
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confining  a  particle  to  a  region  in  space  and  bombarding  it  with  an  ion 
bean/  \  This  method  is  capable  of  producing  particles  with  a  charge 
to  mass  ratio  that  is  very  near  the  theoretical  maximum.  Unfortunately, 
the  method  is  complicated  and  may  require  a  period  of  several  hours  to 
charge  a  single  particle.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  used  in  the  work 
described  in  this  thesis. 

If  the  field  that  accelerates  the  particles  is  electrostatic, 
the  potential  through  which  the  particles  can  travel  is  limited  by  the 
maximum  voltage  that  can  be  established  by  an  electrostatic  generator. 
This  limitation  may  be  removed  by  applying  the  principle  of  the  linac. 

The  particle  is  accelerated  by  a  succession  of  drift  tubes  connected  to 
an  oscillatory  voltage  source.  This  device  is  selective  in  that  syn¬ 
chronism  can  only  occur  for  a  particular  charge  to  mass  ratio.  Since 
the  charge  to  mass  ratio  of  a  particle  is  not  known  in  advance,  the 
phase  and  frequency  must  be  changed  by  some  form  of  signal  that  is 
generated  by  the  particle  itself  as  it  passes  through  a  system  of 
detectors  prior  to  entering  the  time  varying  field  of  the  linac. 

Up  to  the  present,  particles  in  flight  have  been  analysed  as 
they  pass  through  a  series  of  detectors  which  are  sensitive  to  the 
charge  that  is  carried  by  the  particles.  In  this  way  the  charge  on 
the  particle,  the  instant  in  time  at  which  it  passes  a  given  point  in 
space,  its  velocity,  and  its  position  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
its  line  of  motion  can  be  determined. 

This  method  of  detecting  the  particle’s  parameters  is  adequate 
if  the  change  in  velocity  of  the  particle  in  the  linac  is  not  great. 

For  example,  if  the  particle  is  injected  into  the  linac  after  falling 
through  a  very  high  DC  voltage,  synchronism  may  be  obtained  more  easily 
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than  if  the  particle  is  injected  at  low  velocity.  In  future 
accelerators,  designed  for  higher  velocities,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  detect  the  particle  at  a  number  of  positions  in  its  flight  in 
order  to  correct  for  errors  in  phase  synchronism.  This  introduces 
difficulties  because  the  detectors,  which  are  sensitive  to  the  charge 
induced  on  them  by  passing  particles, are  also  sensitive  to  the  charge 
that  is  induced  on  them  by  the  accelerating  electric  fields.  The 
detectors  can  be  screened  from  unwanted  fields,  but  if  a  large  number 
of  detectors  are  used  the  many  separate  screens  that  are  required  will 
constitute  a  physical  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  particles  and  inter¬ 
cept  a  large  fraction  of  them.  Further,  since  each  detector  has  an 
appreciable  length,  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  all  the  detectors  will 
add  significantly  to  that  of  the  accelerator.  This  requires  more 
exact  focussing  of  individual  particles  and  increases  the  overall  cost 
of  the  accelerator,  particularly  that  of  the  high  vacuum  system  in  which 
it  must  be  enclosed. 

In  concluding  this  section  it  may  be  relevant  to  note  that  of  the 
few  microparticle  accelerators  which  are  presently  in  operation,  none 
has  succeeded  in  accelerating  particles  with  diameters  greater  than  one 
micron  to  velocities  that  are  significantly  larger  than  those  of  the 
slowest  micrometeoroids .  Smaller  particles,  with  diameters  of  0.1 
microns  have  been  accelerated  to  about  30  Km/sec v  ' .  These  particles 
were  charged  by  contact  and  were  accelerated  in  a  modified  2  million 
volt  Van  de  Graaff  positive  ion  accelerator. 

More  recently,  a  maximum  velocity  of  10.8  Km/sec  was  reported 

for  micron  sized  particles  that  were  accelerated  by  a  sequential 
(53) 

method  .  The  particles  were  charged  by  contact  and  were 
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pre-accelerated  by  a  0.5  million  volt  Van  de  Graaff  generator.  They 
then  entered  the  sequential  accelerator  which  operates  at  a  fixed  phase 
and  frequency.  The  accelerator  selects  those  particles  that  have  the 
correct  charge  to  mass  ratio  for  acceleration  and  rejects  the  remainder „ 

1.3.3  The  Subjects  that  are  Investigated  in  this  Thesis 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  discussions  that  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  microparticle  accelerator  is  very  dependent  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  particle  charging  technique  and  the  methods  which 
are  used  to  detect  the  particles  in  flight.  In  view  of  this,  the 
present  study,  which  is  intended  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  large 
microparticle  accelerator,  is  focussed  on  these  two  subjects. 

Evidently,  the  degree  of  perfection  of  a  large  number  of  other  tech¬ 
niques  affects  the  accelerator  performance  as  well,  but  many  of  these 
have  been  well  known  for  a  long  time  and  can  be  directly  adapted  from 
similar  techniques  used  in  atomic  particle  accelerators. 

The  work  of  this  thesis  is  described  in  the  chapters  which 
follow.  They  deal  in  turn  with: 

1.  The  construction  and  operation  of  a  system  that  charges  micro¬ 
particles  by  contact, and  considerations  which  may  increase  the  contact 
charging  efficiency. 

2.  The  development  and  operation  of  a  system  that  analyzes  particles 
in  flight  by  the  charge  which  they  carry.  The  system  is  more  versatile 
than  others  that  have  been  reported. 

3.  The  development  and  operation  of  a  unique  optical  particle 


detection  scheme. 
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The  optical  detection  scheme  has  none  of  the  disadvantages  that 
render  the  charge  detecting  scheme  unsuitable  for  repeated  use  in  a  very 
long  accelerator.  In  principle,  it  can  perform  all  the  functions  of  the 
charge  detection  scheme,  with  ths  exception  that  it  cannot  measure  the 
particle's  charge.  On  the  other  hand,  since  it  can  measure  the  para¬ 
meters  of  a  particle  that  has  been  stripped  of  its  charge  it  may  be 
indispensable  in  a  certain  class  of  experiments. 

The  optical  detection  technique  can  be  of  value  in  satellite 
experiments  by  measuring  the  velocities  of  micrometeoroids  prior  to 
their  collisions  with  an  impact  sensitive  detector.  This  would  permit 
the  correlation  of  two  independent  measurements,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
velocities  and  masses  of  the  micrometeoroids ,  could  provide  some  know¬ 
ledge  about  their  mass  densities  or  surface  reflectivities. 

4.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  behaviour  of  particles  with  variable 
charge  to  mass  ratios  in  electromagnetic  fields  with  a  view  towards 
their  acceleration. 
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2.  THE  ELECTRICAL  CHARGING  OF  MICROPARTICLES 

2.1  Theoretical  Considerations 

2.1.1  A  Mathematical  Model  for  the  Charging  Process 

The  actual  operation  of  the  contact  charging  mechanism  that  has 
been  constructed  will  be  described  in  a  later  section.  As  a  basis  for 
the  theoretical  treatment  of  this  section  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
microparticles  are  charged  by  striking  a  spherical  electrode  that  is 
supported  by  a  thin  shaft  and  held  at  a  very  high  potential.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  having  acquired  charge  of  the  same  sign  as  that  of  the 
electrode,  the  microparticles  are  repelled  and  leave  the  charging  mecha¬ 
nism  through  an  aperture  at  ground  potential. 

A  model  of  the  charging  mechanism  that  is  suitable  for  mathema¬ 
tical  analysis  consists  of  two  conducting  spheres  that  are  in  contact, 
held  at  some  given  potential  and  surrounded  by  free  space.  The  prob¬ 
lem  that  must  then  be  solved  consists  of  finding  the  charge  that  has 
been  transferred  to  and  is  subsequently  carried  away  by  the  sphere  which 
represents  the  microparticle.  A  second  problem  consists  of  computing 
the  surface  field  intensities  which  occur  during  contact  of  the  two 
spheres  and,  due  to  breakdown  considerations,  ultimately  limit  the 
efficiency  of  the  charging  process. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  foregoing  model  is  not  an  exact 
representation  of  the  actual  charging  process.  The  shaft  that  supports 
the  charging  electrode  and  the  proximity  of  interior  surfaces  of  the 
charging  chamber  are  not  accounted  for  in  the  idealized  model  and  modify 
the  electric  fields  that  would  exist  if  these  were  not  present.  Further, 
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the  surfaces  of  the  electrode  and  of  the  microparticle  may  be  non- 
spherical  and  either  of  them  may  be  deformed  during  the  charging  process. 
Lastly,  the  model  that  is  analyzed  is  a  static  model,  whereas  the  actual 
charging  process  is  dynamic.  For  instance,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the 
microparticle  and  charging  sphere  make  contact  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  so  that  all  oscillation  of  charge  between  them  has  ceased  and 
electrostatic  equilibrium  has  been  established.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  i.e. ,  the  duration  of  contact  is  small  compared  to  the  time  con¬ 
stant  of  the  charging  process,  then  the  microparticle  could  leave  the 
charging  sphere  at  an  instant  at  which  it  has  either  more  or  less  charge 
than  it  would  have  if  equilibrium  had  been  reached. 


2.1.2  The  Transfer  of  Charge  from  the  Charging  Electrode  to  the 
Microparticle 


The  charge  on  a  conductor  in  terms  of  its  own  potential  and  the 
potentials  of  neighbouring  conductors  can  be  expressed  as^^ 


=  Z  c. „V0 

-I  iJ  J 


.  .  .  (2.1) 


where 


qi 


V, 


c.  . 

li 


c„  . 
ij 


til 

=  charge  on  the  i  conductor 

t  h 

=  voltage  on  the  j  conductor 
=  coefficient  of  capacitance 
=  coefficient  of  inductance  (i  ^  j) 


Of  interest  to  the  present  study  is  the  system  of  two  conducting 
spheres  shown  in  Fig.  2.1.  Using  the  method  of  image  charges  one  can 
derive  the  coefficients  c  for  this  system.  They  are^^ 
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'll 


'12 


4tt£o  ab  sinh  a  |b(b  sinb  na  +  a  sinh(n-l)a) 


-1 


=  c 


21 


4tt£  ab 

O  oo 

-  sinh  a  E  csch  n  a 

c  n=l 


. . . (2.2) 

. . . (2.3) 


oo 

c99  =  4 tte  ab  sinh  a  Z  (a  sinh  na  +  b  sinh(n-l)a) 

zz  °  n=l 


-1 


. . . (2.4) 


where 


,  2  ,2  2 

^  ,-1/C  -b  -a  s 

a  =  cosh  ( - 


and 


£o  ~  3'67"  farads/meter ,  the  permittivity  of  free 

space. 


We  will  now  make  use  of  the  coefficients  c  to  find  q  ,  the 

a 

total  charge  that  is  transferred  to  sphere  a,  which  represents  the 

microparticle,  while  it  is  in  contact  with  sphere  b,  which  represents 

the  charging  electrode.  It  will  be  assumed  that  throughout  the 

charging  process  both  spheres  are  at  potential  V,  .  Further 

b 

c  =  a  +  b 


l.  e. 


a  =  0  . 


From  equations  (2.1),  (2.2),  (2.3)  and  from  the  above  we  obtain 


Lira  ab  »  , _ sinh  a _ _ sinh  a  .  . 

a+0  o  n=l  b  sinh  na  +  a  sinh(n-l)a  (a+b)sinh  na^b 


. . . (2.5) 


By  making  use  of  the  expression 

e3 

sinh  0  =  9+  —  +  •  •  • 

J  • 

and  by  rearranging  terms,  equation  (2.5)  can  be  rewritten  as 


2U  , 

q  =,  4 tt£  — ~  ~r  V,  E  (~0)(1  -  7  *  ) 

a  °  (a+b)2  b  n=1  n2  n(a+b) 
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Conductor  1 
or  sphere  a 


Conductor  2 
or  sphere  b 


Fig.  2.1  Two  Conducting  Spheres 
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Fig.  2.2  T  /F,  versus  a/b 
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An  expression  for  q__  similar  to  the  above,  but  not  containing  the  last 

factor  under  the  summation  sign,  has  been  used  by  other  workers 

The  disagreement  between  their  expression  and  the  above  expression  is 


of  small  consequence  if  a  <<  b.  However,  as  a  approaches  b,  our 

expression  for  predicts  that  for  a  given  voltage  7,  nearly  twice  as 

a  b 

much  charge  is  transferred  to  sphere  a  as  is  predicted  by  the  other 
expression.  This  is  of  Importance  to  the  work  of  section  2.1.3. 

We  can  rewrite  the  foregoing  expression  for  q  in  more  compact 
form,  i . e . , 


X  1  a  1  a 

a  =  bV  Z  (—  +  —  (—=—) 

*a  o  b  n=i  2  a+b;  3  a+V 

n  n 


+  •••)  =  4-t  bV  Z  (S  (-fr)  ) 
o  b  —=2  ~  a+b 


...(2.6) 

where  %  =  f  (— )  . 

n  nC 

Since  values  of  S  are  available  in  tabulated  form  for  imteser  values 

m  ° 

of  m ^ \  equation  (2.6)  can  readily  be  used  to  evaluate  c  for  2i ven 

*a 

values  of  a,  b,  and  V,  . 

b 

After  sphere  a  has  been  charged  it  is  repelled  by  sphere  b, 
and, subsequently ,  the  charge  on  sphere  a  redistributes  itself  and  give 
rise  to  a  uniform  surface  field  intensity,  which,  by  Gauss's  Law,  is 


F 


. . .  (2.7) 


o 

Since  the  potential  of  sphere  b  is  assumed  to  be  cons tarn ,  its  surface 
field  intensity  before  and  after  the  charging  process  is 


. . . (2.8) 


By  use  of  equations  (2.6),  (2.7)  and  (2.8)  we  can  now  express  the  sur¬ 


face  field  intensity  that  has  been  established  on  sphere  a  (the  micro¬ 


particle)  in  terms  of  the  field  intensity  on  sphere  b  (the  charging 
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electrode) ,  i.  e.  , 


m 


F  =  (-)  F,  Z  ($  (-~r)  ) 

a  a  b  m=2  m  a+b 


...(2.9) 


We  can  express  F  in  closed  form  for  two  cases.  The  first 

cl 

case  is  of  particular  interest  because  it  most  closely  corresponds  to 
the  situation  that  is  present  during  the  actual  charging  process. 


Case  1 


Lim  —  ->  0 
b 


or,  since 


Fb  h 


zZ  (58) 
6 

2 


. . . (2.10) 


F  ^ 
b6 


Consequently,  from  the  above  and  from  equation  (2.7),  the  charge  that 
is  transferred  to  the  microparticle  is 

2 

qa  =  (6  eoFb)(4,ra  > 


Since  the  particle's  mass  is 


4  3 

m  =  —  ira  p 

a  3 


where  p  =  mass  density, 

the  particle's  charge  to  mass  ratio  is 

n2e  F. 

&  = 


m 


o b 
a 


. . . (2.11) 


a  2p 

Thus,  the  charge  to  mass  ratio  of  a  particle  that  has  been  charged  by 
contact,  and  whose  radius  is  negligibly  small  compared  to  that  of  the 
charging  sphere,  varies  inversely  as  the  particle's  radius.  This 
functional  dependence  is  responsible  for  the  spread  in  charge  to  mass 
ratios  of  contact  charged  particles  of  different  radii.  This,  in  turn, 
as  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  leads  to  the  difficulties  that  are 
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encountered  when  it  is  attempted  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  linac 
to  the  acceleration  of  microparticles. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  Case  1,  we  will  establish  first 
order  approximations  for  F  and  (q/m)  which  will  indicate  to  what  extent 

cl  3. 

these  quantities  depart  from  those  predicted  by  equations  (2.10)  and 
(2.11)  when  a/b  ^  o,  but  a  <<  b.  Let  us  rewrite  equation  (2.9)  as 


F 


a 


Upon  differentiating  the  above  with  respect  to  a/b  and  evaluating  the 
resulting  expression  at  a/b  =  0,  we  obtain 


dF 


a 


Fb(-2$2+  $3) 


Use  of  the  foregoing  result  and  of  equation  (2.10)  yields 


dF 


a 


F 


-1.27  d(|) 


Or,  F 


a 


{  F 


}  (1  -  1.27  d(|)) 


Thus,  for  a  <<  b 


F 


a 


Ft  f  (1  -  i-27®’ 


. . . (2.12) 


Also,  since  by  virtue  of  equation  (2.7),  q  varies  directly  as  F  ,  we 
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obtain  from  the  above  and  from  equation  (2.11),  that,  for  a  <<  b, 

F, 


& 

m 


2 

~ir  ir  (1  - 


. . .  (2.13) 


Case  2:  a  =  b 


In  this  case 


-  1  m 
Fb  ^2«»(2>  > 

°o  i  2  ^  i  2 

pbn^yil^+(^  + 
Fb  J^2*1  -  h'1 

Fb 

111 

bv  23  4  ; 


or,  since 


111 
1  -  -  +  —  + 
2  3  4 


=  In  2 


(59) 


F  =  F  In  2  . 
a  b 


A  graph,  Fig.  2.2,  has  been  constructed  to  show  the  variation 
of  F  /F  as  a  function  of  a/b.  It  is  apparent  that  the  contact 

a.  D 

charging  process  becomes  less  efficient  as  the  size  of  the  micro¬ 
particle  increases.  However,  the  above  analysis  does  not  take  into 
account  a  local  field  intensification  which  occurs  while  sphere  a  and 
sphere  b  are  in  contact  and  which  ultimately,  due  to  breakdown  con¬ 
siderations,  limits  the  amount  of  charge  that  can  be  transferred  to 
sphere  a.  The  work  of  section  2.1.3,  which  is  an  analysis  based  on 
the  idealized  model  of  Fig.  2.1,  shows  that  field  intensification  is 
most  severe  when  a  <<  b,  and  that,  in  view  of  this,  the  charging  process 
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can  actually  be  made  more  effective  as  the  size  of  the  microparticle 
increases  relative  to  the  size  of  the  charging  sphere. 


2.1.3  Field  Intensification  during  the  Charging  Process 


While  in  contact  with  the  charging  sphere,  the  microparticle 
constitutes  a  protuberance  on  the  latter's  otherwise  smooth  and  rela¬ 
tively  flat  surface.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that 
during  the  charging  process,  the  maximum  field  intensification  occurs 
on  that  part  of  the  microparticle's  surface  that  is  farthest  removed 
from  the  charging  sphere.  The  problem  to  be  solved,  therefore,  con¬ 
sists  of  finding  the  field  intensity  designated  as  F  on  Fig.  2.3. 

max 

One  begins  by  computing  F  1 ,  which  is  the  contribution  to 

maxi 

^max  ^ue  to  t^ie  ima§e  charges  on  spheres  a  and  b  while  sphere  a  is 

at  potential  and  sphere  b  is  grounded.  One  then  computes  F 

the  contribution  to  F  due  to  all  the  image  charges  while  sphere  a 

is  grounded  and  sphere  b  is  at  potential  V,  .  F  ,  and  F  0  are 

b  maxi  max2 

then  added  to  yield  F 

max 

For  the  first  part  of  the  problem  each  one  of  the  image  charges, 
q  ,  on  sphere  a,  is  one  term  in  the  infinite  series  on  the  R.H.S.  of 
the  appropriate  form  of  equation  (2.1),  i.e., 


=  tti  _  TT 

n  term  of  c^ 


. . . (2.14) 


Each  one  of  the  image  charges,  p  ,  on  sphere  b  is 

p  =  n^  term  of  c~,  V, 
n  21  b 


. . .  (2.15) 


The  relative  positions  of  the  image  charges  q  and  p  are  s  and  r 

n  n  n  n 

respectively,  as  indicated  on  Fig.  2.3.  Smythe^^  has  arrived  at 
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expressions  involving  s^  and  r  ,  which,  when  appropriately  rearranged, 
yield 

:  .  v 

.  . .  (2.16) 


s  =  a  +  b  (1  +  — ) 
"  Pn 


and 


r  =  -b 
n  q 


n 


n 


.  .  .  (2.17) 


With  reference  to  Fig.  2.3  we  now  write 


maxi 


00 
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n 


n  1  4tt£  (s  +a)2 
o  n 


n 


4tt£  (2a+b-r  ) 
o v  n 


which,  by  use  of  equation  (2.16)  and  (2.17)  becomes 

q. 


maxi 


00 
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n=l 
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2 

4tte  (2a+b(l  +  — )) 

^n 
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P  2 

4tt£  (2a+b(l  H - — )  ) 

o  q 

nn 


Finally,  by  use  of  equations  (2.14),  (2.15),  (2.2),  (2.3),  and, 
upon  taking  the  limit  as  a  ■+  0,  the  above  equation  yields 


00 

F  =  V  E 

maxi  b  n=i  ,  2 


ab (bn+a (n-1) ) 


ab (n(a+b) ) 


(2a" (n-l)+ab (2n-l) ) ^  (2a^n+ab (2n+l) ) ^ 


. . . (2.18) 


The  foregoing  solution  applies  to  the  following 
configuration . 
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Sphere  a 


Sphere  b 
V  =  0 


a+b  =  g 


Fig.  2.3  Diagram  Relevant  to  Computation  of  F 

max 


F 

max 


Fig.  2.4  F  /?  versus  a/b 
max  b 
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Let  us  now  solve  for  I*,  which  is  defined  by  the  configuration  below 


V=V,  V=0 

b 


It  is  evident  that  once  an  expression  for  F*  has  been  derived,  F 

max  2 

can  be  obtained  by  simply  interchanging  the  role  of  a  and  b  in  the 
expression  for  F*.  Thus,  we  write 


F*  = 


n 


n 


n  1  4ttc  (2b  +  a-  s)2  4Tre  (b  +  r  )^ 
o  n  o  n 


By  employing  the  same  mathematical  procedure  as  that  used  to  compute 
Fmaxl’  we  °bta:J-n>  after  some  manipulation,  that 


00 

F*  =  V,  l 
b  n=l 


-a 


b (2bn  +  a (2n-l) ) 


Finally,  by  interchanging  the  roles  of  a  and  b,  we  obtain 


00 

F  0  =  VU 

max2  b  n=l 


-b' 


a(2an  4-  b(2n-l)) 


. . . (2.19) 


Since 


F  =  F  -  +  F  _ 

max  maxi  max 2 

equations  (2.18)  and  (2.19)  are  added  to  obtain,  after  regrouping  the 
terms  under  the  summation  sign  and  after  use  of  equation  (2.8), 
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F 

max 


-  F 
a  b 


oo  i 

Z  - i - - 

n~1  (2 an  +  b(2n+l)) 


_ 1 _ 

(2an  +  b (2n-l) ) 2 


. . . (2.20) 

After  some  further  regrouping  of  terms,  this  expression  can  be 
changed  to  a  more  suitable  form  for  computational  purposes,  i.e., 


max 


4  a  +  j) 

- —  F  + 

,a,  2  b 


4b' 


(1 


+  2b> 


00 

F  £ 
b  n=l 


(2n+l)(7  +  1) 

ci 


{ (2n+l) 2 (—  +  l)2  -  1}' 
a 


. . .  (2.21) 


We  can  readily  calculate  F  for  two  cases,  the  first  case 

max 

again  being  of  particular  interest  since  it  closely  corresponds  to 
the  situation  that  is  present  during  the  actual  charging  process. 


Case  1: 


Lim  —  -* 
b 


0 


For  this  case  we  obtain  from  equation  (2.21) 


F 

max 


4F.U+  ? 

n=l 


(2n+l) 


.  .  . (2.22) 


Although  the  sum  of  the  infinite  series  on  the  R.H.S.  of  the  above 

equation  does  not  seem  to  be  listed  in  mathematical  tables,  it  can 

readily  be  expressed  in  closed  form  in  terms  of  the  known  functions 

$  .  We  write 
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By  subtracting  the  second  from  the  first  of  the  two  above  equations, 
we  obtain 


00  ) 

l+l 


n=1  (2n+l) 


m 


=  $  - 


m  2m 


Thus,  equation  (2.22)  becomes 


max  -  4Fb«3-^3  *3> 


=  4.207  F, 


Case  2:  a  =  b 


From  equation  (2.20),  using  a  =  b, 


we  obtain 


F 

max 


F,  +  F, 


l 

n=l 


1 

(4n+l) 2 


1 

(4n-l)2 


*) 


The  sum  of  the  above  series  is  known 


(61) 


and  yields 


F  =  0.9160  F 

max  b 


To  show  the  variation  of  F  /F.  as  a  function  of  a/b,  a  graph, 

max  b  &  r 

Fig.  2.4,  has  been  constructed.  It  is  evident  from  Fig.  2.4  that  the 
field  intensification  becomes  less  severe  as  the  size  of  the  micro¬ 
particle  increases  relative  to  the  size  of  the  charging  sphere. 

It  has  been  mentioned  previously  that  breakdown  considerations 
ultimately  limit  the  amount  of  charge  that  can  be  transferred  to  a 
microparticle.  In  the  present  case  breakdown  will  occur  as  F 

max 

exceeds  a  particular  value,  F  ^ ,  which  is  a  function  of  the  micro¬ 
particle  material,  the  conditions  at  its  surface,  and  of  the  vacuum 
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present  during  the  charging  process.  If  F  is  exceeded,  a  discharge 
may  ensue  and  may  cause  the  destruction  of  the  microparticle  and  charging 
sphere,  unless  the  current  that  is  supplied  to  the  latter  by  the  external 
high  voltage  source  is  limited  to  a  safe  value.  The  microparticle  may 
still  be  destroyed  or  the  amount  of  charge  that  is  retained  may  be 
diminished. 

With  the  above  considerations  in  mind,  let  us  assume  that,  for 

various  values  of  a/b,  the  potential  of  the  charging  electrode  is 

raised  to  such  a  value  that  F  =  F  .  We  can  then  compute  F  , 

max  ult  a 

the  field  intensity  on  the  microparticle  after  its  charge  has  become 
uniformly  distributed,  and  compare  it  to  F  ^ .  We  proceed  by  sub¬ 
stituting  F  for  F  in  equation  (2.21)  to  obtain  the  appropriate 

value  of  F,  (which,  in  turn,  determines  V,  ).  This  value  of  F.  is 
d  b  b 

then  used  in  equation  (2.9)  to  obtain  the  ratio  F  /F  ,  ,  i.e., 

a  ult 


ult 


(V  h 

a  m=2  m  a  +  b 


4(1+b) 

(1+2b)2 


,3 

4  \  ! 

a3  n=1 


(2n+l)  (f  +  1) 
a 


. . . (2.23) 


{(2n+l)2<£  +  l)2  -  l}2 

3 


The  numerator  of  the  above  expression  has  already  been  plotted  in 

Fig.  2.2,  and  the  denominator  in  Fig.  2.4.  Values  of  F  /F  , 

a  ult 

can  thus  be  readily  calculated.  They  are  plotted  in  Fig.  2.5  to 
compare  the  field  intensities  that  can  be  established  on  microparticles 
by  contact  charging  for  various  values  of  a/b,  with  the  ultimate  field 
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intensity  that  can  be  supported  by  the  microparticle  material. 

Fig.  2.5  suggests  that  the  charging  process  can  inherently  be 
made  more  effective  as  the  size  of  the  charging  sphere  is  decreased 
relative  to  the  size  of  the  microparticle.  A  further  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  this  is  that  a  lower  voltage  is  required  to  produce  a  given 
field  intensity  at  the  surface  of  the  charging  sphere.  Disadvantages 
that  might  result  are  that  the  lifetime  of  the  charging  electrode  and 
the  frequency  at  which  it  is  struck  by  microparticles  would  be  decreased. 

The  experiments  which  are  described  in  the  following  sections 
have  been  restricted  to  the  region  where  a  <<  b.  No  experiments  have 
as  yet  been  directed  towards  exploiting  the  possibilities  suggested  by 
2.5.  Experiments  of  the  latter  type  could  prove  of  great  value 
and  are  strongly  recommended  for  future  work. 

2.1.4  Electrical  Breakdown 

The  work  of  the  previous  section  has  dealt  in  some  detail  with 
field  intensification,  but  little  has  been  said  about  electrical  break¬ 
down.  The  latter  is  of  interest  not  only  to  contact  charging  but  to 
particle  charging  experiments  in  general,  because  it  imposes  the  inherent 
upper  limit  upon  the  amount  of  charge  that  can  be  retained  by  a  particle 
of  given  size  and  material  and  thus  determines  the  ultimate  velocity  to 
which  this  particle  can  be  accelerated  by  a  given  potential.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  field  intensity  that  can  be  sustained  at  the  surface  of  a  negatively 
charged  particle  is  limited  by  electron  field  emission.  If  the  particle 
is  positively  charged,  its  maximum  surface  field  intensity  is  limited 
by  ion  evaporation.  For  most  metals,  the  latter  surface  field 
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intensity  is  about  one  order  of  magnitude  higher  than  the  former 
For  this  reason,  positive  charging  is  preferred.  One  can  estimate 


the  field  intensity  at  which  field  evaporation  of  an  ion  on  a  metal 


surface  of  its  own  kind  takes  place  by  the  following  formula which 
is  valid  at  temperatures  below  100°K: 


where 


(A  +  Vj.  -  $)2  g 

F  =  o"T44 - *  volts/meter 

A  =  heat  of  evaporation  of  the  atom  in  ev 

Vj  =  ionization  energy  of  the  removed  atom  in  ev 

<P  =  work  function  of  the  metal  in  ev. 


For  tungsten,  which  has  proved  to  be  a  suitable  metal  for  the  charging 
electrode,  the  above  yields  approximately 


F 


10-10 


10 


volts/meter 


For  iron,  which  is  readily  available  in  the  form  of  spherical  micro¬ 
particles,  we  obtain 

F  =  4.5-IqIO  volts/meter 


The  above  values  have  never  been  attained  in  microparticle  charging 
experiments,  presumably  because  the  idealized  particle  surface  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  environment  for  which  the  foregoing  equation  is  valid, 
were  not  present. 

The  vacuum  that  exists  during  the  charging  process  is  of  parti¬ 
cular  importance.  Vedder^^^  has  conducted  experiments  during  which 
electrodynamically  contained  microparticles  were  charged  positively  by 
an  ion  current.  He  found  that  for  a  given  pressure  in  the  charging 
chamber  an  equilibrium  was  reached  between  the  charging  rate  and  the 
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charge  loss  by  the  particle  to  the  surrounding  gas.  For  a  given  parti¬ 
cle,  the  use  of  liquid  helium  cryopumping  resulted  in  a  threefold  increase 
in  the  equilibrium  charge  to  mass  ratio, over  the  ratio  obtained  with 
liquid  nitrogen  trapped  pumping.  Using  liquid  helium  cryopumping, 
the  maximum  surface  field  intensity  obtained  on  iron  particles  (after 
a  charging  time  of  up  to  2  hours)  was  1.4  •  10^  volts/meter.  The 
theoretical  maximum,  as  indicated  before,  is  4.5  •  10^  volts/meter. 

Another  factor  of  consequence  to  charging  experiments,  is  that 
great  mechanical  stress  is  exerted  upon  a  particle  by  a  high  electric 
field  intensity  at  its  surface.  This  stress  is 

s  =  I  E  F2 

S  2  £oF 

If  we  consider  F  =  4.5  •  10"^  volts/meter,  the  theoretical  field 
evaporation  field  intensity  of  iron,  S  is  computed  to  be  0.912  tons/mm2 
(1.3  *  10  psi).  This  value  of  S  is  many  times  larger  than  the  bulk 
tensile  strength  of  iron,  or  that  of  other  materials.  Nevertheless, 
many  microparticle  materials  may  be  able  to  withstand  stresses  of  this 
magnitude,  because,  due  to  lack  of  imperfections,  micron  sized  samples 
may  exhibit  far  greater  strength  than  the  bulk  material.  Some  materials, 
however,  are  structurally  so  weak,  that  the  microparticle  may  fracture 
at  a  much  lower  surface  field  intensity  than  that  quoted  above. 

Hollow  Si  0^  microspheres ^4),  for  examp^e>  are  so  fragile,  that 
in  spite  of  their  low  bulk  densities,  they  can  only  support  relatively 
low  charge  to  mass  ratios. 
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2.2  Experimental  Work 

2.2.1  High  Vacuum  System 

A  complete  high  vacuum  system  was  constructed, and  used  for  all 

of  the  following  experiments.  The  system  consists  of  a  2  inch,  3  stage 

oil  diffusion  pump  with  a  liquid  nitrogen  trap.  Pressure  measurements 

were  made  by  means  of  Pirani  and  ionization  gauges.  As  the  system 

often  operated  for  long  periods  of  time,  unattended,  safety  devices  were 

constructed  to  protect  the  system  against  power  failures,  pump  cooling 

water  supply  failures  and  rises  in  system  pressure.  The  experiments 

were  conducted  in  a  4  inch  I.D.  Pyrex  glass  cross  which  was  sealed  with 

brass  end  plates  and  rubber  0-rings.  The  usual  pressures  that  were 

”■  6  ””  5 

present  ranged  from  1  •  10  to  5  •  10  torr.  A  block  diagram  of  the 
high  vacuum  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.6. 

2.2.2  Particle  Charging  Mechanism 

The  particle  charging  mechanism  that  has  been  constructed  is 
shown  schematically  in  Fig.  2.7.*  The  device  consists  of  three  brass 
walls,  A,  B  and  C,  that  are  separated  and  insulated  from  each  other  by 
two  teflon  cylinders.  (The  function  of  the  corrugated  insert  marked 
E  will  be  explained  later.)  A  copper  tray  is  affixed  to  wall  A  and 


*  The  technique  of  contact  charging  of  microparticles  has  been  developed 
at  Ramo-Wooldridge  (65)  ancj  Space  Technology  Laboratories  (66)  .  The 
charging  mechanism  and  particularly  the  high  voltage  pulsing  circuit 
that  are  described  above  are  similar  to  ones  presently  in  use  at  Space 
Technology  Laboratories.  A  complete  diagram  of  the  high  voltage  puls¬ 
ing  circuit  is  given  in  Fig.  A.l  in  the  appendix. 
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Fig.  2.6  High  Vacuum  System 
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serves  as  the  microparticle  reservoir.  Protruding  into  this  reservoir 
is  a  brass  tongue  that  is  attached  to  the  left  hand  side  of  wall  B. 

Both  the  tongue  and  wall  B  are  perforated.  Affixed  to  the  right  hand 
side  of  wall  B  is  a  tapered  tungsten  shaft  whose  end  supports  the  tungsten 
charging  sphere.  In  the  centre  of  wall  C,  opposite  the  charging  sphere, 
is  a  hemispherical  depression  and  a  small  aperture. 

Normally,  the  6  BK  4  high  voltage  triode  is  non-conducting  and 
walls  A  and  B  are  at  a  high  potential  of  about  20  Kv.  Wall  C  is 
grounded.  If  now  a  positive  going  pulse  is  applied  to  the  grid  of  the 
high  voltage  triode  and  causes  the  latter  to  conduct  heavily,  then  the 
potential  of  wall  A  and  of  the  charging  tray  is  lowered  to  near  ground 
potential.  As  a  result,  a  strong  electric  field  is  established  in  the 
region  between  the  microparticle  reservoir  and  the  perforated  tongue. 

This  field  induces  a  charge  on  the  microparticles  and  accelerates  them 
upwards.  The  particles  strike  the  tongue,  exchange  charge,  and  are 
subsequently  repelled.  After  several  successive  collisions  between 
the  walls  of  the  particle  tray  and  the  tongue,  some  particles  escape 
through  the  perforations  in  wall  B  and  enter  the  chamber  that  contains 
the  charging  electrode.  By  a  mechanism  similar  to  that  which  took 
place  in  the  particle  reservoir,  the  particles  undergo  alternate  col¬ 
lisions  betwen  walls  B  and  C.  In  time,  some  of  the  particles  will 
collide  with  the  charging  sphere,  where  they  become  highly  charged  and 
from  where  they  subsequently  escape  to  ground  potential  through  the 
aperture  in  wall  C.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  particles  that  are 
thus  charged  constitute  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  powder  that  is 
loaded  into  the  particle  reservoir.  Most  of  the  powder,  after  having 
left  the  reservoir,  settles  in  regions  where  the  electric  field  is 
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relatively  weak,  i.e.,  on  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  teflon  insula¬ 
ting  cylinders.  The  operation  of  the  charging  mechanism  ceases  when  the 
charging  reservoir  has  been  emptied,  which  will  usually  occur  after 
several  hundred  to  a  thousand  high  voltage  pulses  have  been  applied. 

Exploded  views,  that  show  all  the  components  of  the  charging 
mechanism  that  have  been  described  above,  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.8.  A 
view  of  the  charging  mechanism  suspended  in  the  experimental  chamber  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.9.  The  high  voltage  leads  enter  the  top  and  left  hand 
arms  of  the  chamber.  The  right  hand  arm  of  the  chamber  and  its  exten¬ 
sion  contain  particle  detection  equipment  which  will  be  described  later. 
Some  of  the  high  vacuum  equipment  is  visible  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
picture. 

2.2.3  Observations  and  Experiments 

A.  Particle  Emission 

The  frequency  at  which  particles  are  detected  beyond  the  charging 
mechanism  varies  from  one  particle  for  every  few  high  voltage  pulses  to 
several  particles  per  pulse.  The  frequency  of  emission  was  found  to  be 
dependent  upon  a  large  number  of  factors: 

1.  Location  of  charging  sphere  with  respect  to  the  hemispherical 
depression  and  the  aperture  in  wall  C.  The  optimum  location  of  the 
charging  sphere  along  a  line  coincident  with  its  supporting  shaft  was 
determined  by  a  trial  and  error  process.  If  one  considers  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  hemisphere  and  of  the  electrode  shaft  as  a  reference  point, 
then  the  optimum  location  is  at  a  distance  a  little  less  than  one  hemi¬ 
sphere  radius  (the  radius  is  approximately  2.5  mm)  to  the  left  of  the 
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Fig.  2.8 


Exploded  Views  of  the  Charging 
Mechanism 
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reference  point.  (Refer  to  Fig.  2.7.)  This  coincides  closely  with 
the  intersection  of  the  interior  surface  of  wall  C  and  the  axis  of  the 
electrode  shaft. 

The  charging  sphere  was  centered  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  its  shaft  by  the  following  method.  After  the  right  hand  chamber  of 
the  charging  mechanism  had  been  assembled  and  aperture  D  removed,  the 
charging  sphere  could  be  observed  through  the  aperture  in  wall  C  by 
use  of  a  medium  power  microscope.  The  microscope  had  a  sufficiently 
long  working  distance  and  enough  depth  of  field,  so  that,  by  a  very 
slight  change  of  focus,  the  sphere  and  the  aperture  in  wall  D  could 
alternately  be  brought  into  focus.  The  relative  position  of  the 
charging  sphere  could  thus  be  determined.  By  removing  wall  C  and 
rotating  the  charging  electrode,  which  was  never  perfectly  straight, 
in  its  socket  in  wall  B,  the  charging  sphere  could  usually,  by  a  trial 
and  error  process,  be  accurately  centered  with  respect  to  the  aperture 
in  wall  C. 

2.  The  size  of  aperture  D.  Since  particles  leave  the  charging 
sphere  at  various  angles,  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  a  second 
aperture  in  the  path  of  the  particles  to  permit  only  those  to  pass  that 
were  well  enough  aligned  for  detection  experiments.  Although  no  speci¬ 
fic  experiments  were  conducted,  it  seems  that  the  charging  mechanism 
emits  particles  fairly  uniformly  throughout  the  solid  angle  defined  by 
the  charging  sphere  and  the  aperture  in  wall  C.  The  overall  frequency 
of  emission  is,  therefore,  approximately  proportional  to  the  area  of 
aperture  D. 
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3.  Microparticle  size.  Commercially  available  carbonyl  iron 
powder  was  the  microparticle  material  that  was  used  for  all  experiments. 
The  powder  consists  of  individual  microspheres,  and  the  samples  used 
had  average  (weight  based)  diameters  of  3,  8,  10  and  20  microns.  It 
was  noted  that  the  frequency  of  emission  increased  with  decreasing 
particle  size  •  that  is,  more  particles  were  emitted  per  high  voltage 
pulse  if  the  reservoir  contained  3  micron  rather  than  20  micron  average 
diameter  powder.  Also,  for  any  given  powder  sample,  the  fraction  of 
the  smallest  particles  emitted  was  much  larger  than  the  fraction  of 
these  particles  present  in  the  sample.  For  instance,  the  particle 
size  distribution  for  the  3  micron  average  diameter  powder,  as  quoted 
by  the  manufacturer,  indicates  that  the  weight  fraction  of  particles 
with  diameters  less  than  2  microns  is  30%.  Yet,  when  particles  emitted 
by  the  charging  mechanism  were  analyzed,  it  was  found  that  nearly  all 
of  these  particles  had  diameters  of  less  than  2  microns.  (In  one 
experiment,  13  emitted  particles  were  analyzed.  Their  diameters 
ranged  from  .95  microns  to  2.2  microns.  11  of  these  particles  had 
diameters  of  less  than  2  microns.) 

A  possible  explanation  for  these  phenomena  can  be  proposed  if  we 
examine  the  behaviour  of  the  microparticles  in  the  particle  reservoir. 
When  a  particle  collides  with  a  surface  of  either  the  particle  reservoir 
or  the  perforated  metal  tongue,  it  acquires  a  charge  to  mass  ratio  that 
is  inversely  proportional  to  its  radius.  Thus,  since  all  particles  are 
acted  upon  by  the  same  electric  fields,  a  smaller  particle  will 


*  Carbonyl  iron  powder  is  available  from  Antara  Chemicals,  General 
Aniline  and  Film  Corporation,  435  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.Y., 
U.S.A. 
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subsequently  experience  a  high  acceleration  and  thus  have  a  higher 
average  velocity  than  a  larger  particle  ;  that  is ,  the  smaller  particle 
collides  more  frequently  with  the  walls  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  probability  of  escape  through  the  perforations  in  wall  B,  there¬ 
fore  increases  as  the  size  of  the  particle  decreases.  Consequently, 
the  weight  fraction  of  small  particles  in  the  right  hand  chamber  of  the 
charging  mechanism  will  be  higher  than  in  the  original  powder.  Also, 
due  to  their  higher  velocities,  the  flux  density  of  these  smaller 
particles  is  enhanced  relative  to  the  larger  and  slower  particles. 

The  sum  total  of  the  above  effects  is  that  the  probability  that  a  given, 
particle  strikes  the  charging  sphere  increases  as  its  size  decreases. 

4.  Voltage  applied  to  charging  electrode  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
pulse  applied  to  the  charging  reservoir.  It  is  evident  from  Fig. 

2.7  that  these  two  quantities  are  interrelated.  It  was  generally 
noted  that  the  high  voltage  had  to  be  increased  to  some  threshhold 
level  before  particles  were  emitted  by  the  charging  mechanism.  The 
threshhold  voltage  varied  between  approximately  12  Kv  and  18  Kv, 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  average  diameter  of  the  microparticle 
powder  and  the  quantity  of  powder  present  in  the  charging  reservoir. 
(Since  the  electric  field  intensities,  rather  than  voltages,  determine 
how  effectively  the  particles  are  agitated  in  the  particle  reservoir 
and  between  walls  B  and  C,  the  physical  dimensions  of  the  charging 
mechanism  are  of  importance  as  well.  Fig.  2.7  is  approximately  full 
size .  ) 

For  some  experiments,  particularly  those  that  used  the  larger 
diameter  powders,  it  was  found  desirable  to  increase  the  frequency  at 
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which  particles  were  emitted.  This  was  accomplished  by  leaving  in 
place  a  high  voltage  probe  that  was  usually  only  connected  at  the 
beginning  of  an  experiment  to  monitor  the  plate  voltage  of  the  6  BK  4, 
while  the  high  voltage  pulsing  circuit  was  being  tested.  Since  the 
input  impedance  of  the  high  voltage  probe  was  100  M  and  that  of  the 
6  BK  4  plate  resistor  40  M,  a  DC  potential  of  approximately  30%  of 
that  applied  to  the  charging  electrode  was  maintained  between  the 
particle  reservoir  and  the  perforated  tongue  while  the  experiment  was 
being  conducted.  (See  Fig.  2.7.)  This  potential,  in  addition  to 
occasionally  applied  high  voltage  pulses,  resulted  in  the  desired 
increase  in  particle  emission. 

B.  Breakdown  Phenomena 

The  carbonyl  iron  powder,  when  in  bulk  form,  is  non-conducting. 
However,  at  times,  while  a  charging  experiment  was  being  conducted, 
breakdown  took  place  within  the  powder  and  a  conducting  path  was  formed. 
For  the  purpose  of  describing  this  phenomenon,  one  must  imagine  the 
charging  mechanism.  Fig.  2.7,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  initially 
employed,  that  is,  without  the  corrugated  perspex  insert  marked  E. 

During  operation  of  the  charging  mechanism, the  particle  reservoir  was 
gradually  emptied  and  the  majority  of  the  microparticles  settled  on 
the  interior  surface  of  the  left  hand  teflon  cylinder.  At  this  point, 
during  several  of  the  experiments,  a  conducting  path  formed  through  the 
powder  and  caused  a  short  circuit  between  walls  B  and  A.  As  a  result, 
the  operation  of  the  charging  mechanism  ceased.  After  disassembly 
and  examination  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  left  teflon  cylinder 
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under  a  medium  power  microscope,  it  was  found  that  the  conducting  path 
consisted  of  a  chain  of  microparticles  that  had  fused  at  their  adjacent 
surfaces.  The  structure  of  the  conducting  path  was  similar  to  that  of 
a  necklace  whose  beads  consisted  of  either  individual  or  small  clusters 
of  microparticles.  The  conducting  path  and  the  microparticle  powder 
that  had  settled  on  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  charging  mechanism 
were  easily  removed  by  a  jet  of  compressed  nitrogen. 

The  above  breakdown  phenomenon  reoccurred  during  several  succeed¬ 
ing  experiments.  Disassembly,  cleaning  and  reloading  of  the  charging 
mechanism,  and  subsequent  re-evacuation  of  the  experimental  chamber 
was  a  time  consuming  operation.  Attempts  were  therefore  made  to 
destroy  the  short  circuit  by  passage  of  a  high  current  while  the 
charging  mechanism  was  in  the  experimental  chamber  and  under  high 
vacuum.  These  attempts  failed,  presumably  because  heating  of  any 
particular  section  of  the  conducting  path  fused  further  particles  to 
it,  and  thus  strengthened  it  rather  than  destroyed  it. 

The  occurrence  of  breakdown  was  finally  eliminated  by  employ¬ 
ing  a  corrugated  insert  in  the  left  hand  chamber,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

2.7.  This  scheme  was  successful,  because,  during  operation  of  the 
charging  mechanism,  microparticle  powder  now  settled  in  the  troughs 
of  the  inserts  while  the  ridges  were  kept  clean.  A  continuous  micro¬ 
particle  path  between  walls  A  and  B,  thus  no  longer  existed.  Also, 
by  use  of  the  corrugations,  the  length  of  any  potential  breakdown 
path  had  been  increased,  thus  making  the  possibility  of  breakdown 


more  remote. 
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C.  Charge  to  Mass  Ratios 


The  particles  emitted  by  the  charging  mechanism  were  analyzed  as 
they  passed  through  a  series  of  detectors.  The  detectors  are  sensitive 
to  either  the  charge  carried  by  a  particle,  or  to  the  light  scattered 
by  it  as  it  passes  through  a  well  defined,  intense  beam  of  light.  The 
methods  of  detection  are  described  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter.  For 
the  following  discussion  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  detectors  are 
capable  of  measuring  the  amount  of  charge  carried  by  a  particle  and  the 
instants  in  time  at  which  it  passes  a  series  of  given  points  in  space. 

Thus,  from  the  detector  data,  the  particle’s  charge  q  and  its  velocity 
v  can  be  obtained.  Also  known  is  V,  the  potential  of  the  charging 
electrode,  i.e.  the  potential  through  which  the  particle  has  been  accelera¬ 
ted  prior  to  passing  through  the  system  of  detectors. 

Now,  consider  the  well  known  relationship 

j  mv2  =  qV  ...  (2.24)* 


Since  v  and  V  are  known,  the  above  relationship  can  be  used  to  compute 

the  particle’s  charge  to  mass  ratio,  i.e., 

2 


5.  =  v_ 

m  2V 


.  . .  (2.25) 


If  it  is  assumed  that  the  particle  is  spherical,  then  its  radius  can  be 


computed,  i.e. 


3 

a 


3m 

4ttp 


*  In  applying  equation  (2.24)  it  is  assumed  that  particles  leave  the 
charging  sphere  at  zero  velocity,  i.e.  their  rebound  velocity  is  neg¬ 
lected.  This  assumption  may  introduce  significant  error,  since  there 
is  evidence  that  suggests  that  microparticles  strike  the  charging  sphere 
with  considerable  velocity.  This  is  further  discussed  in  section 
2.2.3  D. 
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or  a  =  (  3<^2)  ...(2.26) 

2lTpV 

A  series  of  charged  particles  have  been  analyzed  by  the  detec¬ 
tion  devices  mentioned  above,  and,  by  use  of  equations  (2.25)  and  (2.26), 
their  charge  to  mass  ratios  and  their  radii  have  been  computed.  They 
are  plotted  in  Fig.  2.10  and  Fig.  2.11.  The  accuracy  of  this  data 
depends  upon  the  validity  of  the  physical  model,  i.e.  spherical  particles 
and  zero  rebound  velocity  from  the  charging  sphere,  and  upon  the  precision 
of  the  electronic  measurements.  The  latter  will  be  discussed  further 
in  a  later  section;  for  the  present,  it  is  assumed  to  be: 


charge  measurement  q 
velocity  measurement  v 
high  voltage  measurement  V 


±9%  to  ±16% 
±5% 

±2% 


From  equation  (2.25),  the  error  in  charge  to  mass  ratio  is,  thus,  approxi¬ 
mately  12%.  From  equation  (2.26),  the  error  in  radius  is  approximately 
13%. 


To  compare  the  foregoing  experimental  values  with  those  predicted 
by  calculations  based  on  the  idealized  mathematical  model  and  the  method 
of  image  charges  (section  2.1),  the  "theoretical"  relationships  between 
particle  charge  to  mass  ratio  and  radius  have  been  superimposed  upon 
Fig.  2.10  and  Fig.  2.11.  This  relationship  is,  from  equations  (2.8) 


and  (2.13),  for  a  <<  b,  and  with  subscripts  deleted, 

£  . 


2  TT 

TT  £  V  1 

m  -  (-5^-)  e>  a  - 1  •  z?  £) 

m  2pb  a  b 


.  .  .  (2.27) 
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(coulombs /Kg) 


Electrode  Radius  =  55  microns 


Electrode  Potential 

16  Kv 

20  Kv 

Experimental  Values 

• 

▲ 

Theoretical  Curve 

Note:  The  parameters  of  these  particles  were  computed  from 

the  data  obtained  from  charge  sensitive  detectors. 

The  particles  are  GAF  carbonyl  iron:  type  SF,  physically 
hard,  3  micron  average  (weight  based)  diameter. 

Fig.  2.10  Charge  to  Mass  Ratio  versus  Radius  for 
Carbonyl  Iron  Microparticles. 
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(coulombs /Kg) 


Electrode  Radius  =  55  microns 


Electrode  Potential  18  Kv 
Experimental  Values  • 

Theoretical  Curve  - 


Note:  The  parameters  of  these  particles  were  computed  from 

the  data  obtained  from  a  combination  of  charge  sensitive 
and  photoelectric  detectors.  The  particles  are  GAF 
carbonyl  iron:  type  MR,  physically  soft,  20  micron 
average  (weight  based)  diameter. 

Fig.  2.11  Charge  to  Mass  Ratio  versus  Radius  for  Carbonyl 
Iron  Microparticles. 
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As  seen  from  Fig.  2.10  and  Fig.  2.11,  experimental  and  "theoretical" 

results  are  in  qualitative  agreement,  although  there  is  a  quantitative 

discrepancy.  It  is  believed  that  this  discrepancy  is  due  to  the 

inadequacies  of  the  idealized  mathematical  and  physical  models. 

A  further  factor  one  should  be  aware  of  while  discussing  the 

discrepancy  between  experimental  and  "theoretical"  q/m,  is  that  the 

latter  does  not  include  the  charge  that  has  been  transferred  to  the 

microparticle  due  to  the  intrinsic  contact  potential  between  it  and 

the  charging  sphere.  The  contact  potential,  V  ,  is  equal  to  the 

c 

difference  in  work  functions  of  the  two  metals  in  contact.  In  this 
case,  the  microparticle  is  iron  and  the  charging  sphere  is  tungsten, 

and  V  is,  therefore,  0.35  volts.  Since  the  work  function  of  iron  is 
less  than  that  of  tungsten,  the  microparticle  acquires  a  positive  charge. 
This  charge  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  contact  potential  and  the 
capacity  between  the  microparticle  and  the  charging  sphere.  An  ex¬ 
pression  for  the  capacity  can  be  obtained  from  equation  (2.1)  if  one 
considers  the  charging  sphere  to  be  grounded,  i.e., 


The  diagram  relevant  to  the  above  equation  is  Fig.  2.1.  If  the  radius 
of  the  microparticle  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  charging  sphere, 
then,  from  equation  (2.2),  one  obtains 


and 

where 


c,,  =  4tte  a  sinh  a  Z  csch  n  a 

11  o  n=l 

a  =  cosh  1(— ) 
a 

D  =  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  charging 
sphere  to  the  centre  of  the  microparticle. 
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(67) 

Cho  has  computed  to  obtain  the  capacity  of  a  sphere  on  a  plane, 

when  the  radius  of  the  sphere  is  1  micron  and  the  separation  between 

the  two  is  the  intermole cular  distance,  i.e.  10  cm.  Cho’s  result  is 

“16 

C11  =  6  * 5  *  10  farads.  Thus,  for  a  contact  potential  of  0.35 

volts,  the  charge  acquired  by  the  sphere  is  2.3  •  1C)-16  coulombs. 

When  compared  to  the  data  of  Fig.  2.10,  this  charge  is  less  than  1%  of 
the  total  charge  carried  by  a  typical  particle  whose  radius  is  one 
micron . 


D.  Cratering  Phenomena 

Figs.  (2.12),  (2.13)  and  (2.14)  are  photomicrographs  of  the 
surface  of  a  tungsten  charging  sphere  that  has  been  in  operation  for 
many  hours.  The  photomicrographs  show  innumerable  small  indentations 
and  several  large  craters.  The  indentations  are  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  bombardment  of  the  charging  sphere  by  the  carbonyl  iron  micro¬ 
particles.  The  craters  may  have  been  similarly  formed,  but  it  is  not 
known  why  they  are  so  much  larger  than  the  indentations.  Two  mecha¬ 
nisms  that  might  possibly  be  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
craters  are  suggested: 

1.  An  approaching  microparticle  causes  a  field  intensification  at 
the  surface  of  the  charging  sphere.  This,  in  turn,  leads  to  breakdown 
and  to  a  subsequent  discharge  between  the  charging  sphere  and  the 
grounded  hemispherical  depression  in  wall  C.  (See  Fig.  2.7)  As  a 
result,  local  melting  occurs  at  the  surface  of  the  charging  sphere. 

The  approaching  particle  is  thus  able  to  embed  itself  to  great  depth 
and  form  an  unusually  large  crater.  Subsequently,  the  discharge 
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Fig.  2.12  Cratering  Phenomena  (Approx.  750x) 


Fig.  2.13  Cratering  Phenomena  (Approx.  750x) 


Fig.  2.14  Cratering  Phenomena  (Approx.  750x) 


Fig.  2.15  Photomicrograph  of  a  Charging  Sphere 
with  a  Radius  of  62  Microns 
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ceases  so  that  the  charging  sphere  is  not  destroyed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  formation  of  a  discharge  is  aided 
by  the  presence  of  a  relatively  high  gas  pressure;  that  is,  the 
pressure  within  the  charging  mechanism  is  significantly  higher  than 
that  in  the  experimental  chamber.  The  reasons  for  this  are: 

a)  The  sum  total  of  the  surfaces  of  the  microparticles  within 
the  charging  mechanism  is  exceedingly  large  and  thus  requires  a  long 
time  to  outgas. 

b)  The  interior  surfaces  of  the  charging  mechanism  are  steadily 
bombarded  by  microparticles  and,  therefore,  continually  outgas. 

c)  The  particle  exit  aperture  is  the  only  opening  in  the  walls 
of  the  charging  mechanism,  and  therefore,  the  pumping  speed  within  the 
latter  is  very  small. 

2.  A  microparticle  is  captured  in  the  gap  between  the  hemispherical 
depression  and  the  charging  sphere, and  makes  alternate  collisions  with 
either  surface.  At  each  collision  the  microparticle  exchanges  charge 
and  is  then  repelled.  During  each  transit  of  the  gap  the  particle 
gains  kinetic  energy  from  the  electric  field.  Although  some  of  this 
energy  is  dissipated  each  time  the  particle  makes  a  collision,  in  time 
it  attains  sufficient  velocity  to  embed  itself  in  the  tungsten  charging 
sphere . 

If  this  mechanism  is  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  craters, 
then  these  should  also  be  found  on  the  hemispherical  depression  opposite 
the  charging  sphere.  Due  to  the  concave  shape  of  the  hemispherical 
depression,  which  makes  it  unsuitable  for  observation  under  a  high 
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power  objective  with  a  short  working  distance,  and  due  to  its  machined 
surface,  which  is  very  rough  on  a  microscopic  scale,  no  conclusive  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  could  be  conducted  to  either  support  or  disprove  the 
foregoing  cratering  mechanism. 

In  concluding  this  section,  it  must  again  be  stressed  that,  until 
further  experiments  have  been  conducted,  both  cratering  mechanisms  that 
have  been  suggested  continue  to  be  of  a  speculative  nature. 

2.2.4  The  Manufacture  of  Charging  Electrodes 

Charging  spheres  are  formed  at  the  ends  of  tapered  tungsten 
shafts.  Initially,  the  shafts  consist  of  tungsten  needles  with  a  uni¬ 
form  diameter  of  0.50  mm.  Several  needles  at  a  time  are  fastened  in  a 
vertical  position  to  a  movable  platform  which  is  then  lowered  so  that 
the  ends  of  the  needles  enter  a  50%  -  50%  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid.  Subsequently,  the  platform  is  raised  very  slowly  by  a 
lever  and  reduction  gear  arrangement  which  is  driven  by  an  electric 
motor.  The  needles  are  thus  withdrawn  at  a  uniform  rate  over  a  period 
of  several  minutes.  Due  to  the  differential  etching,  each  needle 
acquires  a  smooth  taper  which  terminates  in  a  microscopic  point. 

One  of  these  needles  is  now  clamped  to  a  specially  constructed 
device,  which,  by  means  of  a  three  way  micrometer  adjustment,  makes  it 
possible  to  bring  the  needle  into  alignment  with  another  tapered  tung¬ 
sten  needle  that  has  a  smoothly  blunted  tip.  The  alignment  is  performed 
while  the  needles  are  observed  under  a  medium  power  microscope.  The 
needles  are  now  moved  towards  each  other  until  their  tips  make  electrical 


contact . 


Whether  or  not  contact  has  been  established  is  most  accurately 
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determined  by  electrical  resistance  measurements,  rather  than  through 
visual  microscopic  observation.  At  this  point  a  bank  of  capacitors 
is  discharged  through  the  tips  of  the  needles.  The  discharge  melts 
the  more  finely  tapered  tip,  which,  upon  solidification,  shrinks  into 
a  microscopic  sphere.  The  size  of  the  sphere  is  controlled  by  the 
voltage  and  size  of  the  bank  of  capacitors,  which  ranged  from  50  to 
200  volts  and  20  to  200  microfarads.  Often,  the  same  needle  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  several  discharges  to  successively  increase  the  size  of  the 
sphere  at  its  end.  Initially,  the  discharges  took  place  in  air,  with 
the  result  that  the  surfaces  of  all  spheres  were  oxidized.  This  made 
it  difficult  to  examine  the  spheres  for  imperfections.  During  subse¬ 
quent  trials,  a  small  jet  of  nitrogen  was  blown  past  the  needles  while 
the  discharge  took  place.  This  resulted  in  the  production  of  very 
smooth  spheres  with  mirror-like  surfaces.  A  photomicrograph  of  a 
sphere  with  a  radius  of  55  microns  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.15.  A  photo¬ 
graph  showing  a  discharge,  the  needle  adjustment  mechanism  and  the 
observation  microscope  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.16. 

Typically,  the  foregoing  procedure  yielded  one  or  two  suitable 
electrodes  for  every  ten  trials.  Once  an  electrode  had  thus  been 
produced,  its  shaft  length  was  measured  by  a  travelling  microscope. 

The  shaft  was  then  ground  to  proper  length  on  a  high  speed  diamond 


grinding  wheel. 
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Fig.  2.16  Mechanism  for  Forming  Charging 
Spheres.  Shown  is  the  Needle  Adjustment 
Mechanism, a  Discharge  and  the  Observation 
Microscope. 
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3.  DETECTION  OF  MICROPARTICLES 
3.1  Charge  Detection 

Charged  particles,  after  having  been  emitted  by  the  charging 
mechanism,  are  sensed  as  they  drift  through  a  series  of  detectors  which 
are  connected  to  the  input  of  a  charge  sensitive  amplifier.  A  detector 
consists  of  either  a  drift  tube  or  a  charge  collection  plate  that  is 
surrounded  by  a  grounded  enclosure  with  screened  openings  to  permit  the 
passage  of  charged  particles.  Diagrams  of  the  two  types  of  detectors 
that  have  been  constructed  and  used  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.1  and  Fig.  3.2. 

Consider  a  particle  carrying  charge  +q  and  travelling  through  the 
detector  of  Fig.  3.1.  While  the  particle  is  well  within  the  cylinder 
marked  A,  flux  lines  emanating  from  the  particle  terminate  on  the  cylin¬ 
der  s  interior  surface  and  induce  on  it  a  charge  -q,  thereby  generating 
on  the  remainder  of  the  detector  a  charge  +q.  It  is  this  latter  charge 
that  is  sensed  and  measured  by  the  charge  sensitive  amplifier.  The 

growth  and  decay  of  this  charge,  as  the  particle  traverses  the  detector, 
is  sketched  below  the  detector  diagram. 

A  positive  particle  that  has  passed  through  the  screen  of  the 

detector  of  Fig.  3.2,  induces  on  the  collection  plate  B  a  negative 

charge  whose  magnitude  increases  linearly  as  the  distance  between  particle 

and  collection  plate  decreases.  The  positive  charge  that  is  thereby 

generated  on  the  detector  is  sketched  below  the  detector  diagram. 

A  schematic  diagram  of  the  charge  sensitive  amplifier  that  has 

been  constructed  and  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.3.  C.  and  R  constitute 

m  m 

the  input  impedance  of  the  amplifier.  C_,  and  R „  constitute  the  feed- 

r  d  r  b 

back  network  that  renders  the  amplifier  charge  sensitive. 
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Fig.  3.1  Drift  Tube  Particle  Detector  and 
Detector  Charge  versus  Time 
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Fig.  3.2  Collection  Plate  Particle  Detector 
and  Detector  Charge  versus  Time 
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Fig.  3.4  shows  the  complete  equivalent  circuit  of  the  charge 
sensitive  amplifier,  particle  detectors  and  the  amplifier  calibrating 
circuit.  The  amplifier  feedback  impedance  has,  by  virtue  of  the  Miller 
effect,  been  divided  by  A  +  1  and  connected  between  amplifier  input  and 
ground.  rePtesents  the  sum  of  the  capacities  of  the  particle 

detectors  and  represents  the  capacity  of  the  coaxial  cable  that 

joins  the  detectors  to  the  amplifier  input. 

A  unit  step  of  charge  of  magnitude  +q  generated  by  a  particle 
detector  gives  rise  to  the  following  voltages: 


in 


v 


out 


. . .  (3.1) 


Both  v.  and  v  ^  decay  with  a  time  constant 
m  out  J 


T 


. . .  (3.2) 


For  the  present  amplifier 


A  »  1 


and 


m 


Consequently,  equations  (3.1)  and  (3.2)  can  be  simplified  to: 


v 


out 


C 


. . . (3.3) 


fb 


and 


T 


. . . (3.4) 
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Fig.  3.3  Charge  Sensitive  Amplifier 
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Fig.  3.4  Charge  Sensitive  Amplifier,  Particle 
Detector  and  Calibration  Circuit 
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Equation  (3.3)  shows  that  the  output  of  the  charge  sensitive  amplifier 
is  independent  of  the  detector,  line  and  amplifier  input  capacities. 

This  characteristic  of  the  charge  sensitive  amplifier  is  not  possessed 
by  a  voltage  sensitive  amplifier  configuration,  which  is  an  alternative 
method  of  sensing  the  charge  generated  by  a  particle  detector.  As  a 
consequence,  the  charge  sensitive  configuration  has  more  versatility, 
is  easier  to  calibrate  and  has  more  stability.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  preferred  for  the  present  application. 

The  fact  that  the  charge  sensitive  amplifier  output  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  detector  and  line  capacity  is  of  particular  value.  It  means 
that  a  single  amplifier  can  be  used  with  different  types  and  combinations 
of  detectors  and  with  various  lengths  of  interconnecting  cables,  without 
the  need  for  constant  recalibration. 

The  initial  calibration  of  the  amplifier  is  performed  by  apply¬ 
ing  a  known  voltage  step  v  to  the  known  calibration  capacitor  C  . 

c  c 

A  charge 


C  (C ,  +  C-  .  +  C„  + 

c  det  line  m 


(A+l)Cfb) 


)  Vc 


C  +(C  +  C. .  +  C.  +  (A+l) C 

c  det  line  m  fb 


then  passes  to  the  input  of  the  amplifier  for  calibration  purposes. 
Since 


C  «  C,  .  +  C.  .  +  C.+  (A+1)C 

c  det  line  in  fb 


the  calibration  charge  is  given  by 


q  —  C  v  ...(3.3) 

c  c  c 

The  design  of  the  charge  sensitive  amplifier  that  has  been  con¬ 
structed  is  that  of  a  low  noise  nucleonic  preamplifier.  (A  detailed 
description  of  the  amplifier  is  found  in  references  (68)  and  (69).) 
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A  circuit  diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  A. 2  in  the  appendix.  The  amplifier 
employs  a  cascode  connected  input  stage  with  a  bootstrapped  plate  load, 
and  a  cathode  follower  output  stage.  The  following  amplifier  parameters 
are  relevant  to  the  present  application: 


and 


A(approx)  = 

1700 

n (approx)  = 

25pf 

hb  “ 

100  M 

cfb  ■ 

2 . 79pf 

T  = 

CfbRfb 

= 

0 . 28ms 

Thus,  from  equation  (3.3),  the  particle  charge  in  terms  of  the  amplifier 
output  pulse  amplitude  and  the  value  of  is 


q  =  -v  *  2 . 79pf  ...(3.6) 

out 

The  combination  of  detectors  that  was  used  for  nearly  all  particle 
detection  experiments  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.5.  The  detectors  are  joined 
in  parallel  and  are  connected  to  the  input  of  the  charge  sensitive  ampli¬ 
fier  whose  output  is  displayed  on  an  oscilloscope.  A  typical  sequence 
of  amplifier  output  pulses,  corresponding  to  the  passage  of  a  positively 
charged  microparticle  through  all  four  detectors,  is  sketched  below  the 
detector  diagram.  The  pulse  that  is  generated  as  the  particle  passes 
through  the  first  detector  triggers  the  horizontal  sweep  of  the  oscil¬ 
loscope.  The  time  separation  of  the  second  and  third  pulses,  and  the 
known  distance  between  the  corresponding  detectors,  yield  the  particle 
velocity.  That  is,  with  reference  to  Fig.  3.5, 


v 


As 

At 


...(3.7) 
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To  Amplifier 


As  =  9  cm 


Fig.  3.5 


Sketch  of  Detector  Combination  and 
Amplifier  Output 
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The  amplitude  of  the  last  pulse  is  used  in  equation  (3.6)  to  compute 
the  particle  charge  q.  Although,  in  principle,  the  charge  could  also 
be  computed  from  the  amplitude  of  either  the  first,  second  or  third 
pulse,  use  of  the  last  pulse  is  preferred  for  the  following  reason. 
While  the  particle  crosses  the  distance  between  the  detector  screen 
and  a  point  well  within  the  detector,  the  charge  induced  on  a  drift 
tube  increases  gradually  from  zero  to  almost  the  full  value  of  the  par¬ 
ticle  charge.  Since  the  time  lag  between  zero  and  maximum  induced 
charge  is  not  negligible  when  compared  to  the  amplifier  decay  time 
constant,  at  least  not  for  those  particles  with  the  lowest  velocities, 
the  amplifier  output  pulse  does  not  reach  the  full  height  appropriate 
to  the  charge  of  the  particle.  The  above  problem  does  not  arise  in 
the  fourth  particle  detector  because  the  distance  between  detector 
screen  and  particle  collection  plate  is  very  small. 

The  errors  incurred  while  measuring  the  particle  charge  and 
velocity  were  briefly  mentioned  in  chapter  2,  section  2.2.3  C.  It  is 
relevant  to  discuss  how  these  errors  arise: 

A.  Error  in  measurement  of  particle  charge. 

The  effective  value  of  the  feedback  capacitor  that  renders 

the  amplifier  charge  sensitive,  was  obtained  by  the  calibration  proce¬ 
dure  that  is  outlined  earlier  in  this  chapter.  From  equations  (3.3) 
and  (3.5)  the  relevant  relationship  is 

C  v 

„  c  c 


The  value  of  the  calibration  capacitor  was  measured  on  an  impedance 

The  sum  of  the  errors  in  measuring  v  and  v  . 

c  out 


bridge  to  within  ±3%. 
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is  estimated  to  be  ±2%.  The  total  error  in  C_,  is  thus  ±5% 

f  b 

The  sum  of  the  detector  and  line  capacities  varied,  depending 
upon  the  particular  experiment,  from  about  lOpf  to  50pf.  Substitution 
of  these  values  and  of  the  amplifier  parameters  into  equation  (3.1) 
shows  that  for  a  given  charge,  use  of  various  combinations  of  detectors 
results  in  output  pulse  amplitudes  that  differ  by  approximately  1%. 

The  final  error  in  the  determination  of  q  is  incurred  while 
measuring  the  output  pulse  amplitude  v^.  Due  to  the  presence  of 
amplifier  noise,  this  error  is  largest  for  those  particles  that  carry 
the  least  charge.  For  the  usual  surface  field  intensities  that  were 
established  on  particles  during  the  course  of  the  experiments,  the 
error  is  approximately  ±10%  or  more  for  particles  with  radii  of  less 
than  0.5  microns,  and  ±3%  or  less  for  particles  with  radii  of  one  micron 
or  larger.  Thus,  the  overall  error  in  the  measurement  of  microparticle 
charge  is  dependent  upon  particle  radius  and  varies  from  about  ±9%  for 
particles  with  radii  larger  than  one  micron,  to  ±16%  or  more  for  par¬ 
ticles  with  radii  of  0.5  microns  or  less. 

s 

b.  Error  in  the  measurement  of  particle  velocity. 

The  error  in  v  is  primarily  determined  by  the  error  incurred 
in  the  measurement  of  At.  With  reference  to  Fig.  3.5,  it  is  seen  that 
At  is  determined  by  measuring  the  time  interval  between  two  geometri¬ 
cally  similar  points  on  the  two  pulses  that  are  generated  as  the  particle 
passes  through  the  second  and  third  detectors.  The  error  in  this 
measurement,  and  hence  in  the  velocity,  is  estimated  to  be  *5%. 

By  use  of  the  foregoing  techniques, a  certain  number  of  charged 
particles  were  analyzed.  The  oscilloscope  trace  corresponding  to 
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each  particle  was  recorded  photographically.  Two  typical  photographs 
are  shown  in  Figs.  3.6  and  3.7.  Fig.  3.6  corresponds  to  a  particle 
that  has  traversed  the  first  three  detectors  and  has  then  been  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  screen  that  covers  the  last  detector.  Fig.  3.7  is  the 
trace  of  a  particle  that  has  traversed  all  detectors.  The  analysis 
of  photographs  similar  to  the  above  has  yielded  the  information  that 
is  plotted  in  Fig.  2.10.  The  radii  of  the  particles  that  were  detec¬ 
ted  ranged  from  about  0.5  to  1.1  microns.  The  corresponding  charge 
to  mass  ratios  and  velocities  ranged  from  3.2  to  0.85  coulombs/Kg  and 
from  0.32  to  0.16  Km/sec. 

Before  the  contact  charging  mechanism  that  has  been  built  can 
be  used  as  an  injector  for  a  microparticle  accelerator,  the  size  of 
the  charging  sphere  must  be  significantly  decreased  while  the  electrode 
voltage  is  held  constant.  As  discussed  in  chapter  2,  this  is  necessary 
so  that  the  charging  process  can  become  more  effective  and  provide 
particles  with  higher  charge  to  mass  ratios  than  those  that  have  been 
attained  in  the  foregoing  experiments.  For  instance,  the  particle 
surface  field  intensities  that  have  been  established  were  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  1%  of  the  theoretical  field  evaporation  field  intensity. 

For  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  charging  sphere  used  was  adequate 
as  the  particles  carried  sufficient  charge  to  be  reliably  detected. 
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Fig.  3.6  Photograph  of  Oscilloscope  Trace  of  Particle 
that  has  been  Intercepted  by  Screen  of  4^ 
Detector. 


Sensitivity:  10  mv/cm  , 
V  =  20  Kv 
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Fig.  3.7  Photograph  of  Oscilloscope  Trace  of  Particle 
that  has  Traversed  all  Detectors. 
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Fig.  3.8 


Photographs  of  Particle  Detectors,  Alignment 
Rods  and  Charging  Mechanism. 
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3.2  Optical  Detection 

3.2.1  Theoretical  Considerations 

The  optical  detection  scheme  is  fully  described  in  a  later 
section.  As  a  basis  for  the  present  theoretical  considerations,  it 
is  sufficient  to  sketch  the  general  principle  of  operation.  The 
image  of  an  intense  light  source  is  projected  into  the  path  of  the 
particle.  The  particle,  while  crossing  the  image,  scatters  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  available  light.  This  light  is  detected  by  a  photo¬ 
multiplier,  which,  in  turn,  generates  an  output  pulse  that  is  displayed 
on  an  oscilloscope. 

It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  predict  the  feasibility  of  an 
experiment  such  as  the  above  purely  on  the  basis  of  theoretical  consi¬ 
derations.  The  reasons  are,  firstly,  that  some  of  the  physical  para¬ 
meters  of  importance  to  the  experiment,  such  as  the  reflectivity  of 
the  carbonyl  iron  particles,  are  not  accurately  known.  Secondly,  the 
success  of  the  experiment  ultimately  depends  upon  how  it  is  carried  out 
in  practice.  This  applies  in  particular  to  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  optical  system  that  images  the  light  source  and  to  the  relative 
location  of  the  photomultiplier.  For  instance,  background  flux  enters 
the  photomultiplier  whether  or  not  a  particle  is  present.  This  flux 
must  be  exceedingly  low,  otherwise  the  minute  flux  that  is  scattered 
by  the  passage  of  a  particle  cannot  be  detected. 

In  spite  of  the  shortcomings  of  idealized  theoretical  calcula¬ 
tions,  it  is  important  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  scattering  proper¬ 
ties  of  small  particles.  This  can  be  of  help  in  the  planning  and 
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design  of  the  particle  detection  scheme  and  can  be  used  to  make  order 
of  magnitude  calculations.  For  these  reasons  a  brief  review  of  the 
scattering  of  light  by  small  particles  now  follows.  The  review  is 
limited  to  those  topics  that  are  important  to  this  investigation. 


3. 2.1.1  Scattering  by  Small  Particles 


Consider  the  situation  depicted  in  Fig.  3.9,  where  a  particle 
is  illuminated  by  a  plane  wave  that  is  propagating  in  the  z  direction. 
For  the  present  discussion  the  plane  wave  is  assumed  to  be  scalar, 
although  the  results  that  are  derived  are  later  extended  to  include  the 
effects  of  polarization.  The  functional  form  of  the  plane  wave  is 


where 


and 


f 

o 


ej  (cot-gz) 


. . . (3.8) 


go  =  frequency 
t  =  time 

jg  =  propagation  constant. 


The  power  of  the  plane  wave  that  is  incident  upon  the  particle  is 
partially  scattered  and  partially  absorbed.  Of  primary  interest  to 
the  present  study  is  the  scattered  wave.  In  the  far  field  it  is 
spherical  and  outgoing  and  its  amplitude  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  distance  from  the  particle.  Its  functional  form  is 

j  (cot-gr) 

f  =  S(Q,<|>)  --j-gr -  .,.(3.9) 

where  r  =  distance  from  the  particle 

0  =  scattering  angle,  i.e.  the  angle  between  the 

direction  of  propagation  of  the  incident  wave 
and  the  direction  of  scattering, 


' 
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Particle 


z 


Direction  of 
Scattering 


Direction  of  Propagation 
of  Incident  Light 


Fig.  3.9  Diagram  for  the  Definition  of  the 
Scattering  Angle 
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and  <J>  =  azimuthal  angle  of  the  direction  of 

scattering . 

The  function  S(9,<f>)  is  designated  as  the  amplitude  function  of  the 
scattering  particle.  It  is  generally  complex  and  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  particle,  of  its  orientation  with  respect  to  the  incident  plane 
wave,  and  of  the  latter's  wave  length. 

By  use  of  equation  (3.8)  in  equation  (3.9)  one  can  write  f  as 

j(Bz-Br) 

f  =  S  (9,  <f>)  —  - -  f  ...(3.10) 

J  pr  o 

As  mentioned  previously,  f  and  f  are  scalar  waves.  If  the  incident 
wave  is  electromagnetic,  equation  (3.10)  must  be  generalized  to  include 
the  effects  of  polarization.  That  is,  the  functions  f  and  f  are 
replaced  by  2-element  column  vectors  that  describe  the  states  of  polari¬ 
zation  of  the  incident  and  scattered  waves.  Further,  S(0,<f>)  is 
replaced  by  a  scattering  matrix  whose  elements  are  four  amplitude  func¬ 
tions,  S.  ,  S-,  S  and  S,  ,  all  of  which  are  functions  of  9  and  d>.  It 
12  3  4 

is  also  necessary  to  define  a  plane  of  reference.  This  plane  is 
designated  as  the  plane  of  scattering  and  is  that  plane  which  contains 
both  the  incident  beam  and  the  direction  of  propagation  of  that  part 
of  the  scattered  beam  which  is  under  observation.  With  these  changes, 
equation  (3.10)  becomes 


t — 1 

w 

\ - 

S2 

S3 

ej (Bz-Br) 

-  ' 

Elo 

E 

r 

.. 

S4 

k» 

S1 

j  Br 

E 

ro 

The  quantities  E  refer  to  the  electric  intensities  of  the  incident  and 
scattered  waves.  The  subscripts  1  and  r  refer  to  the  unit  vectors 
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within  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  scattering,  such  that  1^  x  1^ 
is  in  the  direction  of  propagation. 

Of  practical  interest  to  the  present  application  is  the  scatter¬ 
ing  by  a  spherical  homogeneous  particle.  The  remaining  discussion 
will  be  restricted  to  this  topic.  In  this  case  =  0  and  and 

depend  only  on  0,  i.e., 


s1(0) 

V0) 


j(Bz-Br) 

- -  E 

j  8r  ro 

j ($z-$r) 

jSr  Eio 


If  the  intensities  of  the  incident  and  scattered  waves  are  designated 
by  Iq  and  I,  then  for  perpendicular  polarization  (E  field  perpendicular 
to  plane  of  scattering) 


1(6, r) 


sx(0) 

~2~2~ 

5  r 


I 

o 


and  for  parallel  polarization  (E  field  parallel  to  the  plane  of  scatter¬ 
ing) 

|S„(9) I2 


If  the  incident  wave  is  natural  light,  then 

|S  (0)  |2  +  |  S  (0)  |  2 

1(0, r)  =  — - - — - -  1  ...(3.11) 

2Br  0 

General  analytic  expressions  for  S^(0)  and  82(0)  in  terms  of 
the  size  and  complex  refractive  index  of  the  sphere,  and  the  wave¬ 
length  of  the  incident  radiation,  may  be  found  by  a  formal  solution 
of  Maxwell's  equations  in  the  presence  of  the  appropriate  boundary 
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conditions.  The  problem  is  a  classical  one  and  is  treated  in  detail 
by  various  authors »  ^2)  The  soiuti0n  is  readily  available,  but 
it  is  still  a  major  task  to  compute  numerical  values*  for  S^(9)  and 
S^C©).  For  this  reason,  reference  is  made  to  existing  values  of 
amplitude  functions,  although  these  do  not  entirely  apply  to  iron 
spheres . 

Consider  Fig.  3.10  which  has  been  reproduced  from  reference 
(73)  and  portrays  the  scattering  by  totally  reflecting  spheres.  The 
moduli  of  S^(0)/x  and  S^(Q)/x  have  been  plotted  as  functions  of  9  for 
various  values  of  x.  The  parameter  x  is  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
of  the  sphere  to  the  wavelength  of  the  incident  light,  i.e., 

2Tra 

x  =  T~ 

For  example,  x  =  10  corresponds  to  a  particle  that  has  a  radius  of 
0.875  microns,  illuminated  by  yellow  green  light  with  a  wavelength  of 
550  millimicrons.  The  intensity  of  the  scattered  light  as  a  function 
of  9  can  be  computed  from  the  moduli  of  the  amplitude  functions  by 
use  of  equation  (3.11).  Each  curve  can  qualitatively  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  i.e.  the  diffracted  light  near  the  forward  scattering  angles, 
and  the  reflected  light  for  the  remaining  scattering  angles.  It  is 
relevant  to  note  that  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  light  is  very 

*  With  regard  to  the  present  application,  a  further  complication  arises; 
that  is,  the  spheres  that  are  of  interest  to  this  study  are  iron. 

Whereas  iron  can  be  considered  to  be  almost  perfectly  reflecting  at 
microwave  and  infrared  frequencies,  it  absorbs  visible  light,  and, 
within  the  latter  range,  its  complex  refractive  index  is  a  function  of 
wavelength.  Thus,  since  the  light  source  that  illuminates  the  particle 
is  not  monochromatic,  a  complete  picture  of  the  scattering  by  a  particle 
of  given  size  can  only  be  obtained  if  a  range  of  numerical  values  for 
S^(0)  and  82(6)  are  computed  for  different  wavelengths. 
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S-J/x 


Fig.  3.10  Scattering  Diagrams  for  Totally  Reflecting 
Spheres 
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nearly  equal  to  the  intensity  that  would  occur  if  the  particle  were  to 
scatter  isotropically  the  power  that  is  incident  upon  its  geometrical 
cross  sectional  area.  In  other  words,  if 


spe) 

S2(0) 

X 

X 

then , 


from  equation  (3.11) 


J 


I(9,r)r  doo  = 


do) 


=  I  ira 
o 

where  dco  =  sin  9  d0  d<j> 

and  the  integrals  are  taken  over  all  directions . 

Quantitatively,  the  amplitude  functions  shown  in  Fig.  3.10 
are  only  correct  for  totally  reflecting  spheres.  In  a  qualitative 
sense,  however,  the  amplitude  functions  are  also  indicative  of  the 
scattering  by  iron  spheres.  The  reason  is  that  the  complex  refractive 
index  of  iron  is  such  that  any  refracted  wave  that  has  entered  the 
material  is  rapidly  attenuated.  Therefore,  the  amplitude  functions 
are  not  altered  by  refracted  waves  leaving  the  particle, or  by  internal 
resonances.  They  are  modified,  however,  by  absorption  and  by  phase 
changes  that  take  place  at  the  surface  of  the  metal  sphere. 

An  alternative  method  of  computing  amplitude  functions  is 
based  on  geometrical  optics.  In  general,  the  laws  of  geometrical 
optics  are  only  valid  for  particles  whose  dimensions  are  much  larger 
than  the  wavelength  of  the  incident  radiation.  However,  within  the 
range  of  complex  refractive  indices  of  most  metals,  the  amplitude 
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functions  for  all  angles  9  except  near  the  forward  and  backward  directions, 

will  closely  follow  those  for  very  large  spheres  for  any  x  larger  than 
(74) 

about  3  or  5  .  This  includes  the  range  of  particle  sizes  that  are 

of  interest  to  this  study.  Consider,  thus,  the  following  amplitude 
functions  which  have  been  derived by  using  geometrical  optics  and 
do  not  include  the  light  scattered  due  to  diffraction: 

Q 

•  A  a  e  V/ 

jxrn  2jx  sin  j 
Sl(e)  =  ~2  6 


S2(9) 


jxr2 

2 


.9 

2jx  sin  — 

e 


. . . (3.12) 


where 

sin  t  -  m  sin  x' 

—  '  -  ■  ■  ■  -  -  ■ 

1  sin  t  +  m  sin  x 1 

m  sin  x  -  sin  x' 
r2  m  sin  x  +  sin  x’ 


m  =  complex  refractive  index  of  the 
sphere 


and  where  the  angles  x  and  x’  are  defined  in  Fig.  3.11. 

Thus,  if  natural  light  is  incident  upon  a  sphere  with  reflection 
coefficients  r^  and  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  light  is,  by 
virtue  of  equations  (3.11)  and  (3.12) 


1(9, r)  =  (jr, |2  +  |r,|2)I  ...(3.13) 

8r2  1  20 

i  1 2  i  1 2  2 

Values  of  | r^ |  and  | r^ |  as  functions  of  cos  x  are  shown  in  Fig. 
3.12,  which  is  reproduced  from  reference  (76).  These  values  corres¬ 
pond  to  m  =  1.27  -  jl.37,  which  is  the  complex  refractive  index  of 
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I  Refracted  Ray 


Fig.  3.11  Definition  of  t  and  tt 
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Fig.  3.12  Absolute  Values  of  the  Reflection 
Coefficients  for  m  =  1.27  -  jl.37 
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(77) 

iron  at  A  =  440  millimicrons.  Of  interest  to  the  present  study 
is  the  light  that  is  scattered  by  small  iron  spheres  near  9  =  90°, 
which  corresponds  to  t  =  45°,  i.e.  cos  t  =  1/2.  From  Fig.  3.12  the 

i  1 2  i  1 2 

appropriate  value  of  {|r^|  +  | r^ |  }  is  0.59,  which,  when  substituted 

into  equation  (3.13)  yields 

2 

1(90°, r)  =  “2  ‘  '8  10  ...(3.14) 

r 

For  comparison  purposes,  the  corresponding  relationship  for  totally 
reflecting  spheres  is,  from  Fig,  3.10, 

1(90°, r)  =  V  f  X0 
r 


3. 2. 1.2  Radiation  Pressure  upon  Small  Particles 


An  electromagnetic  wave  carries  momentum  as  well  as  energy. 
The  two  are  related  by 


momentum  _  energy  flux/unit  area 

unit  volume  2 

c 


where 


c  =  velocity  of  light 


. . .  (3.15) 


Thus,  a  particle  that  scatters  and  absorbs  the  energy  of  an  incident 
electromagnetic  wave,  also  changes  the  wave's  momentum.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  particle  experiences  a  mechanical  force  whose  magnitude 
and  direction  are  equal  and  opposite  to  the  time  rate  of  change  of 
momentum  of  the  incident  electromagnetic  wave.  This  phenomenon  is 
known  as  radiation  pressure. 

It  is  convenient  to  ascribe  to  the  particle  cross  sections 
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for  scattering  and  absorption.  These  are  designated  by  C  and  C  , 

sea  aos 

and  are  defined  as  the  geometrical  areas,  which,  when  multiplied  by 

the  intensity  of  the  incident  radiation,  give  the  total  power  scattered 

and  the  total  power  absorbed  by  the  particle,  respectively.  Of  the 

momentum  removed  from  the  incident  radiation,  that  part  corresponding 

to  C  ,  is  not  replaced,  but  a  fraction  of  the  part  corresponding  to 
abs 

C  is  replaced  by  the  forward  momentum  of  the  scattered  radiation, 
sea 

In  other  words,  the  change  in  momentum  of  the  incident  radiation  is 
proportional  to 


C  ,  +  C  (1  -  f 

abs  sea  I 


1(0, r)  cos  0  r  doo) 


C  ,  +  C  (1  -  cos  0) 

abs  sea 


The  above  quantity  is  defined  as  the  particle's  cross  section  for 


radiation  pressure  and  is  designated  by  C  .  It  Is  convenient  to 
introduce  a  further  quantity,  Q  ,  the  efficiency  factor  for  radiation 
pressure.  This  quantity  is  defined  by 


C 

_ 21 _ 

(geometrical  cross  section  of  particle) 


From  the  definition  of  C  and  Q  and  from  equation  (3.15) 

pr  pr 


it  follows  that 


^.mechanical  force  exerted  ^ 
upon  a  spherical  particle 


I 

-°  C 
c  pr 


1  n  2 

o  Q  ira 

c  pr 


. . . (3.16) 


The  direction  of  the  force  is  in  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the 


incident  radiation. 
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Values  of  Q  for  spheres  with  complex  refractive  index 
ro  =  1.27-J1.37  are  quoted  in  reference  (78).  As  mentioned  previously, 
the  above  refractive  index  is  valid  for  iron  when  the  wavelength  of  the 
incident  radiation  is  440  millimicrons.  The  values  of  Q  quoted, 
monotonically  decrease  from  approximately  2.75  to  slightly  less  than 
1.00  for  values  of  x  ranging  from  1  to  infinity.  For  x  =  14.3,  which 
at  440  millimicrons  corresponds  to  a  particle  radius  of  1  micron,  Q 
is  approximately  1.17. 


pr 


It  is  of  practical  interest  to  determine  an  upper  limit  for  the 
radiation  pressure  that  is  exerted  on  a  typical  microparticle  while  it 
traverses  the  light  beam  used  for  its  detection.  Let  it  be  assumed  that 
the  radius  of  the  particle  is  1  micron  and  that  the  radiant  light  flux 
within  the  beam  is  10  watts.  For  simplicity  it  is  also  assumed  that 
the  light  beam  is  monochromatic  at  A  =  440  millimicrons.  If  the  radiant 
flux  of  the  beam  is  concentrated  within  an  area  of  1  mm  ,  then  from 
equation  (3.16), 


mechanical  force  upon  particle 

10  watts  1  ,  „ _  ,  ^-12 

=  - - —  *  —  •  1.17*  tt  •  10 

z  c 

mm 

=1.23  •  10  ^  newtons 


meter 


2 


The  mass  of  the  particle,  at  a  specific  gravity  of  7.8,  is  3.26  x  10  14  Kg. 
Hence,  the  particle's  acceleration  in  the  direction  of  propagation  of 
the  light  beam  is 

particle  acceleration  =  force/mass 

2 

=  3.77  meters/second 


0.385  g 
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where  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity. 

Although  the  acceleration  due  to  the  radiation  pressure  is 
significant,  there  are  two  reasons  why  it  is  too  small  to  be  of  practical 
importance: 

1.  While  a  microparticle  traverses  an  accelerator  it  is  subjected 
to  gravitation.  Hence,  any  focussing  system  that  is  used  must  be 
effective  enough  to  correct  for  a  transverse  acceleration  of  one  g. 

Since  the  geometry  of  an  accelerator  is  usually  cylindrically  symmetric 
about  the  accelerator  axis,  the  focussing  system  is  equally  effective 
in  all  transverse  directions.  Hence,  it  will  be  capable  of  correcting 
the  transverse  acceleration  due  to  the  radiation  pressure. 

2 .  The  total  time  during  which  a  particle  is  subjected  to  radiation 
pressure  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  time  during  which  it  is  subjected 
to  gravitation. 

3.2.2  Experimental  Work 

3k 2, 2.1  Description  of  the  Experimental  Equipment 

The  optical  detection  system  that  has  been  constructed  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.13.  Particles  are  emitted  by  the  charging  mechanism,  and 
those  whose  trajectories  are  sufficiently  well  aligned  pass  through  the 
complete  system  of  apertures  and  detectors  shown.  While  traversing 
the  image  of  the  light  source,  a  particle  scatters  sufficient  light  into 
the  photomultiplier  tube  to  cause  its  activation.  The  outputs  from  the 
photomultiplier  and  from  the  auxiliary  charge  sensitive  detectors  are 
monitored  and  displayed  on  an  oscilloscope. 
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Fig.  3.13  Diagram  of  the  Essential  Components  of  the  Optical  Detection  Scheme  (View  1) 
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The  high  vacuum  within  the  system  is  maintained  by  two  pumping 
stations.  One  of  these,  incorporating  a  2  inch  oil  diffusion  pump  and 
a  liquid  nitrogen  trap,  was  also  used  for  the  charge  detection  experi¬ 
ments  and  has  been  described  earlier.  The  construction  of  a  complete 
second  pumping  station,  incorporating  a  6  inch  oil  diffusion  pump  and 
liquid  nitrogen  trapping,  became  necessary  because  the  volume  of  and 
surface  areas  within  the  region  to  be  evacuated  had  been  considerably 
increased.  The  second  pumping  station,  except  for  a  larger  capacity 
and  some  other  minor  differences,  is  similar  to  the  first  one  and  need 
not  be  described  further. 

The  light  source,  shown  in  Fig.  3.14,  is  a  Sylvania  100  watt 
concentrated  arc  lamp.  Its  radiation  is  emitted  through  a  ground  and 
polished  optical  flat  glass  window  that  is  sealed  to  the  end  of  the  bulb. 
The  intensity  of  the  radiation  is  a  maximum  on  the  axis  of  the  lamp  and 
decreases  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  this  axis  and  the  direction 
of  observation.  The  quoted  average  characteristics  of  the  arc  lamp  are 
as  follows : 

Axial  intensity  =  100  candlepower 

Diameter  of  light  source  =  1.8  mm 

2 

Luminance  =  39  candles /mm 

Light  from  the  arc  lamp  passes  through  an  f  1.4,  55  mm  focal  length  lens 
and  then  enters  the  high  vacuum  region  through  a  glass  window.  It  then 
passes  through  an  aperture,  comes  to  a  focus,  and  passes  through  three 
further  apertures  before  it  is  absorbed  by  a  system  of  baffles.  All 
apertures  are  circular,  except  the  one  that  precedes  and  the  one  that 
immediately  follows  the  point  of  focus.  The  latter  two  have  razor 
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Fig.  3.14  Diagram  of  the  Essential  Components  of  the  Optical  Detection  Scheme  (View  2) 
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blade  edges,  and  therefore  their  openings  are  square.  A  further  glass 
window,  located  vertically  above  the  particle  trajectory, permits  the  light 
scattered  by  the  particle  to  escape  from  the  high  vacuum  region  into  the 
photomultiplier. 

All  surfaces  that  are  directly  or  indirectly  exposed  to  the  light 
from  the  concentrated  arc  lamp  were  blackened.  This,  of  course,  was  a 
minor  task  for  surfaces  located  outside  the  vacuum  region.  Blackening 
of  surfaces  located  within  the  vacuum  region  was  more  difficult  because 
most  coating  materials  that  are  otherwise  suitable,  exhibit  a  high  vapour 
pressure.  This  makes  them  unsuitable  for  use  in  a  vacuum  system.  After 

a  number  of  failures,  the  following  method  was  developed.  Almost  all 
the  materials  to  be  blackened  consisted  of  either  brass  or  aluminium. 

Prior  to  their  assembly,  these  materials  were  etched  in  chromic  and  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  respectively.  Then,  by  use  of  a  small  air  brush,  they  were 
sprayed  with  a  mixture  that  consisted  of  very  finely  powdered  activated 
charcoal,  distilled  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  silicate.  The 
latter  acted  as  a  binding  agent.  This  technique  of  etching  and  spraying 
yielded  very  dull,  almost  perfectly  black  surfaces.  Further,  once  dried, 
the  surfaces  contained  no  volatile  materials  and  thus  had  a  very  low 
vapour  pressure. 

The  final  design  of  the  optical  detection  system,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3.13  and  Fig.  3.14,  evolved  from  a  number  of  preliminary  experiments 
during  which  different  forms  and  different  relative  locations  of  the 
various  components  were  investigated.  One  of  the  most  persistent  prob¬ 
lems  that  had  to  be  solved,  was  the  elimination  of  the  beam  of  light  once 
it  had  passed  beyond  the  point  where  it  intersects  with  the  particle  tra¬ 
jectory.  Initially,  attempts  were  made  to  absorb  the  light  by  a  system 
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of  baffles,  once  it  had  left  the  high  vacuum  region  through  a  glass 
window.  This  scheme  would  not  have  increased  the  volume  and  surface 
area  of  the  region  to  be  evacuated,  (as  opposed  to  the  scheme  adopted 
in  Fig.  3.14),  and  thus  would  have  required  smaller  pumping  facilities. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  reflections  from  the  glass  exit  window 
increased  the  background  level  of  light  sufficiently  to  make  the  scheme 
unsuitable  for  practical  use.  This  problem  persisted,  even  when  the 
light  from  the  arc  lamp  was  polarized  prior  to  entering  the  high  vacuum 
region,  and  when  the  exit  window  was  placed  at  the  Brewster  angle. 

The  photomultiplier  that  is  used  is  a  Philips  model  150  AVP  02 
with  a  semi-transparent  photocathode  and  with  the  following  pertinent 
characteristics : 


Diameter  of  photocathode 

=  32  mm 

Wavelength  at  maximum  response 

=  420  ±  30 

millimicrons 

Number  of  stages 

=  10 

Gain  at  overall  voltage  of  1800  volts 

=  2-107 

Anode  sensitivity  at  overall  voltage 
of  1800  volts 

=  avg.  1250  amps /lumen 

Anode  dark  current  at  overall  voltage 
of  1800  volts 

=  avg .  0.2 

*  10  amps 

The  average  anode  sensitivity  and  average  dark  current  quoted  above  are 
valid  for  an  interdynode  voltage  of  160  volts  and  a  voltage  between  the 
first  dynode  and  photocathode  of  240  volts.  A  circuit  diagram  of  the 
photomultiplier  and  of  the  signal  output  circuit  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.15. 
The  anode  voltage  used  was  1700  volts.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  secon¬ 
dary  emission  coefficient  of  each  dynode  is  proportional  to  the  inter¬ 
dynode  voltage,  then  the  average  anode  sensitivity  of  the  configuration 
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Fig.  3.15  Schematic  Diagram  of  Photomultiplier  and 
Output  Circuit 
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shown  in  Fig.  3.15,  is  approximately  one  third  of  that  quoted  above, 
or  420  amps /lumen.  The  network  shown  at  the  top  of  Fig.  3.15  and 
consisting  of  the  parallel  combination  of  280  pf,  20  pf  and  1  M, 
represents  respectively  the  capacity  of  the  cable  that  transmits  the 
anode  signal  to  the  oscilloscope,  and  the  input  capacity  and  resistance 
of  the  latter. 

Consider  now  the  case  where  a  microparticle  traverses  the  light 
beam  and  scatters  a  luminous  pulse  of  time  duration  fit  into  the  photo¬ 
cathode  of  the  photomultiplier.  With  reference  to  Fig.  3.16,  this 
causes  an  anode  current  i(t).  The  current  charges  the  300  pf  capaci¬ 
tor  to  a  voltage  Vc,  which  if 


i(t)  » 


V 

c 

IM 


is  given  by 


V 


10  ^  farads 


300 


fit 


i  (t) dt  ...(3.17) 


o 


When  the  luminous  pulse  has  ceased,  decays  with  an  approximate  time 
constant  of 


t  =  300  •  10  farads  *  10^  ohms 


=  0.30  ms 


The  photomultiplier  and  the  charge  sensitive  amplifier  that  monitors 
the  two  auxiliary  particle  detectors  (see  Fig.  3.13),  feed  into  two 
separate  channels  of  a  dual  channel  oscilloscope.  Both  channels  have 
a  single  time  base  which  is  triggered  by  the  first  signal  from  the 
charge  sensitive  amplifier.  The  oscilloscope  display  that  is  generated 
by  the  passage  of  a  particle  thus  appears  as  sketched  in  Fig.  3.17. 
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Fig.  3.16  A-C  Equivalent  Circuit 


Fig.  3.17  Sketch  of  Output  from  Photomultiplier  (Top  Trace), 
and  Charge  Sensitive  Amplifier  (Bottom  Trace). 
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The  particle  velocity  can  be  computed  from  the  time  interval  At  and 
the  known  distance  between  the  image  of  the  arc  lamp  and  the  final 
auxiliary  particle  detector.  (This  distance  is  4.6  cm.)  The 
particle  charge  is  computed  from  v  ,  the  amplitude  of  the  final  pulse 
from  the  charge  sensitive  amplifier.  Once  the  particle’s  charge  and 
velocity  are  known,  its  radius  can  be  computed. 

Photographs  of  the  complete  experimental  system  are  shown  in 
Fig.  3.18  and  Fig.  3.19. 


3. 2. 2. 2  An  Estimate  of  the  Photomultiplier  Signal 


Prior  to  discussing  the  experimental  results  that  have  been 

obtained,  it  is  of  interest  to  estimate  the  voltage  Vc  that  should  occur 

as  a  given  particle  traverses  the  light  beam. 

The  solid  angle  subtended  by  the  lens  at  the  concentrated  arc 

lamp  is  0.05  steradians  (see  Fig.  3.14).  Therefore,  since  the  axial 

intensity  of  the  arc  lamp  is  100  candlepower,  the  luminous  flux  passing 

through  the  lens  is  approximately  5  lumens.  The  diameter  of  the  image 

of  the  arc  lamp  is  1.5  mm,  and  thus  its  average  illumination  is  2.8  •  10^ 
2 

lumens/meter  .  If,  with  regard  to  the  scattering  by  a  microparticle, 
one  now  assumes  that  at  all  wavelengths 


1 2  i  1 2 

r  |  +  | r2 |  =  0.59 


(which  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the  appropriate  relationship  for  X  =  440 

millimicrons),  then  it  follows  from  equation  (3.14)  that  the  illumination 

of  the  photomultiplier  photocathode  is 

2 

a  ,0.59x,„  „  lumen 

=  ~2(~8~)(2'8  '  10  > - 2 

r  meter 
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Fig.  3.18  Experimental  System  for  Optical  Detection 
of  Microparticles. 

Upper  Photograph.:  Front  View 
Lower  Photograph:  Top  View 
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Fig.  3.19  Experimental  System  for  Optical 
Detection  of  Microparticles 
(Rear  View) . 
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Since  the  solid  angle  subtended  by  the  photocathode  at  the  image  of  the 
arc  lamp  is  0.14  steradians,  the  luminous  flux  entering  the  photomulti¬ 
plier  is 

<j>  =  a2(^^)(2.8  •  106)  (0. 14)  lumen 

O 

=  29  •  102  a2  lumen 

where  the  units  of  a  are  meters. 

If  the  total  transmission  factor  of  the  lens  and  the  two  glass  windows 
is  taken  to  be  50%,  then  the  foregoing  equation  becomes 

<p  =  14.5  •  102  a2  lumen 

The  anode  sensitivity  of  the  photomultiplier  has  been  estimated  previously 
to  be  420  amps/lumen.  Thus,  if  one  neglects  a  possible  difference  in 
colour  temperature  between  the  light  source  used  in  this  experiment  and 
the  light  source  with  which  the  sensitivity  of  the  photomultiplier  has 
been  measured,  then  the  anode  current  that  flows  while  a  particle  traverses 
the  light  beam  is  given  by 

i(t)  =  <f>  •  420  amps 

i  i  n6  2 

=  6.1  •  10  a  amps 


The  time  interval  6t  during  which  the  current  flows  is  inversely  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  particle’s  velocity.  Since  the  diameter  of  the  image 
of  the  arc  lamp  is  1.5  mm, 


6t 


1.5  •  10"6 

V 


sec 


where  the  units  of  v  are  Km/sec. 

Thus,  from  the  above  and  from  equation  (3.17),  is  given  approximately 


by 
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volts 


V 

c 


(6.1  •  106a2)(1.5  •  10  6) 

(300  •  10"12)v 


or, 


V  (in  volts) 
c 


(-30.5 


-3  2 

•  10  ) (particle  radius  in  microns) 

(particle  velocity  in  Km/sec) 


...(3.18) 


3. 2. 2. 3  Experimental  Results 

Figs.  3.20,  3.21,  3.22,  and  3.23  show  typical  oscilloscope 
displays.  The  particles  that  were  detected  ranged  in  radius  from 
approximately  2  microns  to  5  microns.  Fig.  3.23  corresponds  to  a 
particle  that  has  traversed  the  first  charge  sensitive  detector  and, 
somewhat  off  centre,  the  image  of  the  light  source.  This  particle's 
trajectory  was  not  well  enough  aligned  to  pass  through  the  particle 
aperture  which  immediately  precedes  the  second  charge  sensitive  detec¬ 
tor.  On  the  average,  about  one  in  ten  of  the  particles  that  traversed 
the  first  detector  also  passed  through  the  image  of  the  light  source 
and  through  the  last  detector.  This  was  expected,  since  the  solid 
angle  that  is  subtended  at  the  charging  sphere  by  the  particle  aperture 
that  immediately  precedes  the  last  detector,  is  about  one  tenth  of  the 
solid  angle  that  is  subtended  at  the  charging  sphere  by  the  aperture 
which  immediately  precedes  the  first  detector. 

Particles  with  similar  radii  generally  produced  photomultiplier 
signals  of  similar  amplitudes  V^.  An  exception  to  this  was  noted 
during  the  final  experiment  which  was  conducted  after  the  optical 
detection  system  had  been  temporarily  modified  for  another  purpose,  and 
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Top  Trace:  1  v/cm  Bottom  Trace:  0.1  v/cm 

Time  Scale:  0.5  ms /cm 
V  =  20  Kv 

a  =  5.2  microns  v  =  0.077  Km/sec 


Top  Trace:  1  v/cm  Bottom  Trace:  0.1  v/cm 

Time  Scale:  0.5  ms /cm 
V  =  18  Kv 

a  =  3.6  microns  v  =  0.077  Km/sec 

Figs.  3.20  and  3.21  Photomultiplier  and  Charge 
Sensitive  Detector  Signals. 
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Top  Trace:  1  v/ cm  Bottom  Trace:  50  mv/ cm 

Time  Scale:  0.2  ms/cm 
V  =  18  Kv 

a  =  3.9  microns  v  =  .096  Km/sec 


Top  Trace:  1  v/cm  Bottom  Trace:  50  mv/ cm 

Time  Scale:  0.2  ms/cm 
V  =  18  Kv 

a  =  2.4  microns (approx)  v  =  0.152  Km/sec (approx) 

Figs.  3.22  and  3.23  Photomultiplier  and  Charge 
Sensitive  Detector  Signals. 
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after  the  arc  lamp  had  operated  for  many  additional  hours.  During  this 
final  experiment  the  values  of  observed  were  approximately  one  half  of 
the  values  observed  earlier. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  comparison  between  experimental  values 

°f  Vc  and  those  estimated  by  use  of  equation  (3.18),  the  data  that  has  been 

obtained  during  one  experiment  is  tabulated  in  Fig.  3.24.  The  experimental 

and  estimated  values  of  agree  to  within  half  an  order  of  magnitude, 

which,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  estimate  is  an  acceptable  result. 

Inconsistencies  in  the  values  of  V  can  be  due  to  a  number  of  factors: 

c 

1.  Individual  particles  do  not  traverse  the  image  of  the  light  source 

along  identical  paths.  This  influences  the  value  of  V  because 

c 


Particle 

Radius 

in 

microns 

Particle 

Velocity 

in 

Km/sec 

Experimentally 

Observed 

.  V 

m  volts 

Vc  Estimated 
From 

Equation(3. 18) 
in  volts 

1.7* 

0.158 

0.5 

0.57 

2.2* 

0.164 

0.5 

0.87 

2.4* 

0.152 

0.6 

1.2 

3.0* 

0.095 

0.7 

2.9 

3.5 

0.105 

1.8 

3.6 

3.9 

0.096 

2.0 

4.7 

4.7 

0.079 

1.8 

8.3 

*The  first  four  particles  traversed  the  first  charge  sensitive 
detector  and  the  light  beam,  but  did  not  pass  through  the  aperture  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  last  detector.  Their  radii  and  velocities  were  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  amplitude  of  the  first  detector  pulse,  and  the  time 
separation  between  this  pulse  and  the  photomultiplier  signal.  The 
remaining  particles  passed  through  the  light  beam  and  both  charge  sensitive 
detectors . 


Fig.  3.24  Comparison  of  Experimental  and  Estimated 

Photomultiplier  Signals 
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a)  the  integration  time  6t  is  affected, 

b)  the  illumination  of  the  image  of  the  light  source  may  not 
be  uniform  over  the  latter's  whole  cross  section  and  thus, 
i(t)  is  affected. 

2.  The  intensity  of  the  light  source  may  fluctuate. 

3.  Particles  traversing  the  light  beam  may  be  deformed  and  thus 
scatter  more  or  less  light  into  the  photomultiplier  than  a  spherical 
particle. 

4.  The  anode  current  i(t)  that  flows  in  response  to  the  largest 
particles  listed  in  Fig.  3.24,  is  significant  when  compared  to  the 
current  that  biases  the  individual  dynodes  of  the  photomultiplier. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  bypass  capacitor  between  the  9th  and  10th  dynode, 
the  relative  voltage  distribution  between  the  dynodes  may  change  and 
thus  alter  the  gain  of  the  photomultiplier.  Although  linearity  between 
light  flux  and  anode  current  is  generally  desirable,  it  must  be  borne 

in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  the  present  experiment  is  primarily  to 
generate  an  anode  pulse  with  a  useful  signal  to  noise  ratio.  In  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  dynode  bias  current  can  be  increased  by  decreasing  the  values 
of  the  bias  resistors.  This,  however,  increases  the  load  on  the  high 
voltage  power  supply.  Secondly,  in  the  event  that  an  unexpectedly  large 
light  flux  suddenly  enters  the  photomultiplier,  the  anode  current  is  no 
longer  as  effectively  limited  as  it  is  with  larger  bias  resistors. 

A  small  anode  current  flows  at  all  times.  It  is  the  sum  of 
the  dark  current  and  the  current  that  is  due  to  a  background  light  level 
that  is  present  whether  or  not  a  particle  is  traversing  the  light  beam. 
This  sum  must  be  less  than  a  few  microamps,  otherwise  it  will  cause  an 
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excessively  large  voltage  drop  across  the  10  M  load  resistor,  and  there¬ 
by  decrease  the  voltage  between  the  anode  and  the  last  dynode  below  the 
saturation  voltage.  Direct  measurement  of  this  anode  current  is  diffi¬ 
cult  because  the  anode  is  at  a  relatively  high  voltage.  However,  the 
current  can  be  estimated  as  follows: 

1.  As  stated  earlier  in  the  description  of  the  photomultiplier, 
the  average  dark  current  at  an  overall  voltage  of  1800  volts  is  0.2 
microamps.  Since  the  dark  current  varies  approximately  as  the  anode 
sensitivity,  at  420  amps/lumen,  it  will  be  of  the  order  of  0.1  micro¬ 
amps  . 

2.  The  approximate  anode  current  due  to  the  background  light  level 
was  measured  indirectly  by  switching  off  the  light  source.  In  practice, 
when  the  light  source  is  extinguished,  its  intensity  does  not  vanish 
instantaneously,  but  decreases  to  a  negligible  value  during  a  fraction 

of  a  second.  During  this  time  the  voltage  at  the  anode  rises  by  an 
amount  that  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  decrease  in  anode  current 
and  the  10  M  load  resistor.  This  rise  in  anode  current  can  only  be 
measured  if  the  discharge  time  constant  of  the  1000  pf  high  voltage 
coupling  capacitor  (see  Fig.  3.15),  is  much  larger  than  the  time  during 
which  the  intensity  of  the  light  source  vanishes.  For  this  reason  the 
network  beyond  the  1000  pf  high  voltage  coupling  capacitor  was  removed 
and  replaced  by  a  100  M  input  impedance  VTVM.  A  further  15000  pf  was 
connected  in  parallel  with  the  1000  pf  coupling  capacitor.  The  a  -  c 
equivalent  circuit  of  Fig.  3.16  was  thus  changed  to  that  of  Fig.  3.25. 

If  the  light  source  is  suddenly  extinguished,  an  anode  current  step  I 
is  generated  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.25.  As  a  result,  the  voltage  at  the 
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C  =  16000pf 


r2=ioom 


Fig.  3.25  A-C  Equivalent  Circuit  for  Measuring  Photomultiplier  Anode 
Current  Due  to  Mean  Background  Light  Intensity . 
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VTVM  input  rises  to  slightly  less  than  I  •  10  M  with  a  time  constant  of 
approximately  and  then  decays  with  a  time  constant  of  approximately 

(R^  +  (ab°ut  1*76  sec).  The  observed  voltage  rise  at  the  VTVM 

was  0.8  volts.  This  indicates  that  the  corresponding  voltage  drop  across 
the  10  M  load  resistor  is  less  than  1  volt.  Hence,  the  corresponding 
anode  current  is  approximately  0.1  microamps.  It  is  concluded  that  the 
total  voltage  drop  due  to  the  sum  of  the  foregoing  current  and  the  dark 
current  is  of  the  order  of  2  volts.  This  causes  no  difficulty  since,  with 
the  biasing  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  3.15,  the  total  permissible  voltage 
drop  before  anode  saturation  sets  in,  is  25  volts.  (The  voltage  drop 
between  the  anode  and  the  last  dynode,  below  which  saturation  sets  in, 
is  80  volts. ) 

3. 2. 2. 4  Threshold  Sensitivity  of  the  Optical  Detection  System 

The  optical  detection  system  reaches  its  threshold  sensitivity 
for  microparticle  radii  between  1.5  and  2  microns.  If  the  particles 
are  smaller  than  this,  the  photomultiplier  signal  can  no  longer  be 
reliably  distinguished  from  dark  current  pulses,  and  from  fluctuations 
in  the  level  of  the  background  light  intensity.  The  photograph  shown 

in  Fig.  3.26  indicates  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  latter  two  effects. 
Both  traces  have  the  same  voltage  scales.  Note  that  the  time  scale  is 
different  from  that  of  all  the  preceding  oscilloscope  display  photo¬ 
graphs  . 

As  discussed  previously,  the  amplitude  of  the  photomultiplier 
anode  signal  in  response  to  a  microparticle  of  given  radius  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  particle.  The  present  system  is 
just  able  to  detect  particles  with  radii  of  1.5  to  2  microns  and  with 
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Voltage  Scale  =  0.1  v/cm 

Time  Scale  =  2.0  ms /cm 

The  upper  trace  shows  the  photomultiplier  signal  due 
to  the  presence  of  dark  current  and  fluctuations  in 
the  level  of  the  background  light  intensity.  The 
lower  trace  shows  the  photomultiplier  signal  due  to 
the  presence  of  dark  current  only. 


Fig.  3.26  The  Effects  of  Dark  Current  and  of  Fluctuations 
in  the  level  of  the  Background  Light  Intensity. 
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velocities  of  .15  Km/sec.  It  must  therefore  be  extensively  modified 
to  detect  particles  with  similar  radii,  and  velocities  in  the  micro¬ 
meteoroid  range.  The  following  major  modifications  could  be  adopted: 

1.  A  zirconium  concentrated  arc  lamp  with  a  higher  intensity  than 
that  of  the  present  lamp  could  be  used. 

2.  At  present,  the  photomultiplier  intercepts  about  1/100  of  the 
light  scattered  by  a  microparticle.  This  fraction  can  be  increased  in 
a  number  of  ways.  For  instance,  the  system  could  incorporate  a  number 
of  reflecting  surfaces  that  direct  more  scattered  light  into  the  photo¬ 
multiplier.  Secondly,  the  distance  between  photocathode  and  particle 
trajectory  could  be  decreased.  Both  these  schemes  would  probably  increase 
the  intensity  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  background  light  level  as  seen 

by  the  photocathode.  However,  a  lens  could  be  positioned  between  par¬ 
ticle  trajectory  and  photocathode  to  enhance,  relative  to  the  background 
light  level,  the  sensitivity  of  the  system  for  light  that  originates  from 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  particle's  trajectory  and  the  light  beam. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  a  better  method  can  be  found 
to  differentiate  between  current  pulses  at  the  anode  that  are  due  to 
microparticles  and  current  pulses  that  are  due  to  dark  current  photo¬ 
electrons.  For  instance,  rather  than  integrating  the  anode  current,  as 
in  this  thesis,  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  voltage  drop  that  is  developed 
as  the  anode  current  flows  through  a  large  resistor.  (This  scheme  would 
require  a  high  input  impedance  cathode  follower  beyond  the  1000  pf  high 
voltage  coupling  capacitor  that  is  next  to  the  photomultiplier  anode.) 

It  is  shown  below  by  a  simple  argument,  that  integration  of  the  anode 
current  is  a  more  favourable  method. 
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a.  Integration.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  N  photoelectrons  are 
detached  from  the  photocathode  as  a  particle  of  given  size  and  velocity 
traverses  the  light  beam.  If  the  gain  of  the  photomultiplier  is  K, 
then  a  train  of  KN  dectrons  arrives  at  the  anode.  This  must  be  distin¬ 
guishable  from  a  train  of  K  electrons  which  may  arrive  at  the  anode  at 
any  time  due  to  a  dark  current  photoelectron.  If  the  anode  current  is 
integrated,  then  the  ratio  of  the  voltage  pulses  due  to  a  microparticle 
and  a  dark  current  photoelectron  is  KN/K  =  N. 

b.  Resistive  anode  load.  If  the  anode  current  due  to  a  micro¬ 
particle  or  a  dark  current  photoelectron  flows  through  a  resistor,  then 
the  ratio  of  the  resulting  voltage  pulses  is  the  ratio  of  the  two  anode 
currents.  If  the  time  intervals  at  which  each  of  the  N  photoelectrons 
are  detached  from  the  photocathode,  are  longer  than  the  transit  time 
spread  of  the  photomultiplier,  then  the  anode  current  due  to  a  micro¬ 
particle  will  be  no  larger  than  the  anode  current  due  to  a  dark  current 
photoelectron.  In  this  case,  the  ratio  of  the  voltages  due  to  a  micro¬ 
particle  and  a  dark  current  photoelectron  is  1.  In  practice,  a  capacity 
of  a  few  pf  is  always  present  in  the  anode  circuit.  Hence  the  duration 
of  an  anode  voltage  pulse  due  to  a  single  photoelectron  is  very  much 
larger  than  the  transit  time  spread  of  the  photomultiplier.  As  a  result, 
the  anode  current  due  to  the  N  photoelectrons  is  at  least  partially  inte¬ 
grated  and  thus,  for  a  resistive  anode  load,  the  ratio  of  the  voltage 
pulses  due  to  a  microparticle  and  a  dark  current  photoelectron  is  larger 


than  1,  but  less  than  N. 
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4.  CONSIDERATIONS  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 
ACCELERATION  OF  MICROPARTICLES 


4.1  The  Relationship  between  Accelerating  Voltage 
and  Particle  Velocity 


The  velocity  that  is  attained  by  a  charged  microparticle, 
initially  at  rest,  as  it  moves  in  an  electric  field,  is  given  by 

j  mv2  =  qW  ... (4.1) 

where  W  =  the  electric  potential 

through  which  the  particle 
has  fallen. 


If  the  particle  is  a  sphere,  then 

4  3 

m  =  —  Tra  p 


Further, 


q 


2 

4iTa  e  F 
o 


.. . (4.2) 

. . . (4.3) 


where  F  =  field  intensity  at  the  surface 

of  the  particle  due  to  the 
charge  that  it  carries. 


When  equations  (4.1), 


(4.2)  and  (4.3) 


W 


pav 

6e  F 


are  combined. 


one  obtains 


...(4.4) 


o 

Equation  (4.4)  states  that  the  potential  which  is  required  to  accelerate 
a  particle  to  a  given  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  particle’s  mass 
density  and  radius  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  field  intensity  at 
its  surface. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  consider  a  particular  example.  Let  us 
assume  that  we  wish  to  accelerate  a  spherical  iron  particle  whose  radius 
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is  1  micron  and  which  is  positively  charged  to  a  surface  field  intensity 
of  2*10^  volts/meter.  Of  interest  are  the  parameters  of  the  particle 
and  the  respective  potentials  that  are  required  to  accelerate  this  particle 
to  the  lower  and  upper  micrometeoroid  velocities  of  11  Km/sec  and  72  Km/sec 
From  equation  (4.2),  using  the  specific  gravity  of  7.8  for  iron, 
the  mass  of  the  particle  is  computed  to  be 

m  =  3.26  •  10_14Kg. 

From  equation  (4.3)  the  charge  on  the  particle  is 

q  =  2.22  *  10  coulombs 

Consequently,  the  charge  to  mass  ratio  is 

^  =  6.81  coulombs/Kg. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  charge 

£ 

corresponds  to  1.385  •  10  electronic  charges,  and  that  the  foregoing 

-11 

charge  to  mass  ratio  is  3.87  *  10  times  that  of  the  electron. 

Finally,  from  equation  (4.1)  the  necessary  potential  to  accelerate  the 
particle  to  11  Km/sec  is 

W  =  8.89  •  106  volts 

and  the  potential  to  accelerate  the  particle  to  72  Km/sec  is 

W  =  381  '  106  volts. 

By  using  equation  (4.4)  we  can  construct  a  graph,  Fig.  (4.1), 

which  shows  the  potential  W  that  is  required  to  accelerate  a  particle 

of  radius  a  to  velocity  v.  The  graph  is  valid  for  iron  particles  that 

q 

have  been  positively  charged  to  a  surface  field  intensity  of  2*10 
volts/meter. 
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Accelerating  Voltage  (Mv) 


Fig.  4.1  Relationship  Between  Accelerating  Voltage,  Particle  Radius 
and  Particle  Velocity  for  Iron  Spheres  with  a  Surface  Field 
Intensity  of  2  •  10^  Volts/Meter. 
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From  Fig.  (4.1)  it  is  evident  that  a  Van  de  Graaff  generator, 

L ’ 

being  unable  to  supply  voltages  larger  than  about  10  •  10  volts,  is 
not  a  suitable  tool  for  accelerating  micron  sized  particles  throughout 
the  micrometeoroid  velocity  range.  A  different  method,  using  time 
varying  fields,  must  be  employed. 


4.2  The  Relative  Magnitudes  of  Electric  and  Magnetic  Forces 


The  equation  of  motion  of  a  charged  particle  in  a  time  varying 
electromagnetic  field  is 


ds 


q  {E(s,u>t)  +  —  x  B(s  ,mt)  }  = 


d  ,  dsv 
at (m 


...(4.5) 


where  E(s,mt) 

B(s  ,cot) 

0) 

and  s 


electric  field  intensity 

magnetic  field  intensity 

angular  frequency  of  the  electromagnetic 
fields 

particle  position 


We  note  first  that  the  rate  at  which  the  charged  particle  gains 
energy  in  a  magnetic  field  is  zero,  i.e., 

r  ds  — ,  .  ,  ds 

q  *dt  X  B(^s’ajt^  *  dt  =  ° 

This  means  that  a  magnetic  field  is  inherently  unable  to  accelerate 
charged  particles. 

Although  a  magnetic  field  cannot  change  the  magnitude  of  a 
particle's  velocity,  it  can  change  its  direction.  Therefore,  in 
principle,  it  can  be  used  to  focus  a  particle's  trajectory.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  one  finds  that  the  force  of  interaction  between  a  charged 
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microparticle  and  a  magnetic  field  is  so  weak  that  even  for  the  purpose 
of  focussing,  it  is  unsuitable.  We  will  briefly  illustrate  this  through 
the  following  example. 

O 

Consider  a  magnetic  field  with  an  intensity  of  about  10  gauss 
or  0.1  weber/meter  .  This  is  the  maximum  magnetic  field  intensity  that 
can  be  produced  with  sufficient  ease  for  the  present  application.  A 
Particle  that  has  a  charge  to  mass  ratio  of  6.81  coulombs/Kg  and  travels 
through  this  field  at  10  Km/sec  would  execute  a  path  with  a  minimum  radius 
of  curvature  of 


^  =  14.7  Km  . 

qB 

Since  this  distance  is  several  orders  of  magnitude  larger  than  the  length 
of  any  microparticle  accelerator  that  is  presently  envisaged,  it  is 
evident  that  magnetic  fields  are  unsuitable  for  focussing  microparticle 
traj  ectories . 

It  is  noted  from  equation  (4.5)  that  the  force  which  the  fore¬ 
going  magnetic  field  exerts  on  the  particle  is  equivalent  in  magnitude 
to  the  force  that  would  be  exerted  by  an  electric  field  that  has  an 
intensity  of  1000  volts/meter.  The  fact  that  electric  fields  with 
intensities  that  are  3  or  4  orders  of  magnitude  larger  than  this  can 
easily  be  produced  suggests  that  electric  fields  can  be  used  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  magnetic  fields  for  the  focussing  of  microparticle  trajec¬ 
tories.  Uses  of  the  electric  field  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
sections.  Magnetic  fields  will  not  be  considered. 


4.3  Some  Useful  Properties  of  the  Electrostatic  Field 


It  is  important  that  the  trajectories  of  particles  are  focussed 
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and  aligned.  Also,  if  the  charging  mechanism  is  inclined  to  and  off 
the  axis  of  the  accelerator,  the  trajectories  of  particles  must  be  bent 
before  they  enter  the  accelerating  structure.  Electrostatic  fields 
are  well  suited  to  perform  these  functions  since  the  trajectories  of 
charged  particles  in  them  can  be  independent  of  the  particles’  charge 
to  mass  ratios.  We  will  briefly  examine  this  property  of  electrostatic 
fields.  For  this  purpose  equation  (4.5)  is  simplified  to 


. . . (4.6) 


We  now  consider  the  motion  of  two  different  particles  having  charge  to 
mass  ratios  of  (q/m)^  and  (q/m^  respectively,  where 


(a),  =  a(-^-) 

m2  ml 


.  . .  (4.7) 


Now,  the  trajectory  of  the  first  particle,  s(t-t  ,  s  ,  s'),  is  the 

o  o  o 


solution  to 


6)  E(s)  = 

”  1  dt2 


. . . (4.8) 


The  trajectory  of  the  second  particle,  u(T-T  ,  u  ,  u’),  is  the  solution 

o  o  o 


to 


&  E(u)  = 


,2- 

d  u 


m 


where 


1  dT^ 

T-T  =  a1/^  (t-t  ) 


. . . (4.9) 


From  inspection  of  equations  (4.8)  and  (4.9),  it  is  evident  that 


u (T-T  ,  u  ,  u’)  =  s (T-T  ,  u  ,  u’) 

o  o  o  o  o  o 

=  s(a1/2(t-to)>  u0,  u;) 


provided  the  following  conditions  with  regard  to  the  initial  velocities 


and  initial  positions  are  satisfied: 
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...(4.10) 

...  (4.11) 

Thus,  the  two  particles  follow  the  same  path  in  space.  The  second 

-1/2 

particle  takes  a  of  the  first  particle's  time  to  cover  the  same 

1/2 

section  of  path,  and,  at  any  point  in  space  has  a  times  the  first 
particle's  velocity. 

It  is  concluded  that  if  an  electrostatic  field  is  designed  to 
correct  errors  in  or  otherwise  modify  the  trajectory  of  particles  with 
a  particular  charge  to  mass  ratio,  then,  provided  the  relationships 
(4.10)  and  (4.11)  are  satisfied,  this  field  will  be  equally  effective 
in  performing  the  same  function  for  other  particles,  irrespective  of 
their  charge  to  mass  ratios. 

In  chapter  3  it  was  seen  that  the  charging  mechanism  which  has 
been  built  emits  charged  particles  whose  trajectories  satisfy,  to  first 
order  accuracy,  the  relationship  (4.11).  Also,  if  the  particle  rebound 
velocity  at  the  surface  of  the  charging  sphere  can  be  neglected,  then 
relationship  (4.10)  is  satisfied.  Consequently,  if  the  trajectories 
of  the  charged  particles  have  to  be  modified  prior  to  entering  the  accelera¬ 
ting  structure,  this  can  be  accomplished  at  once,  for  all  charge  to  mass 
ratios,  by  the  same  electrostatic  field. 

4.4  Particle  Motion  in  a  Time  Varying  Field 

In  the  foregoing  section  an  important  observation  has  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  focussing  of  particles  with  variable  charge  to  mass 
ratios  by  electrostatic  fields.  An  equally  important  observation  will 
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now  be  made  with  regard  to  the  acceleration  of  the  above  particles  by 
time  varying  electric  fields. 


It  will  be  recalled  from  the  introduction, that  a  time  varying 


field  is  selective  in  that  synchronism  can  occur  only  for  a  particle 
with  the  appropriate  charge  to  mass  ratio.  Since  we  are  dealing  with 
particles  whose  charge  to  mass  ratios  are  different,  it  is  relevant  to 
investigate,  if,  by  changing  one  of  the  parameters  of  a  given  time 
varying  field, synchronism  can  occur  for  more  than  one  charge  to  mass 
ratio.  Since  the  charge  to  mass  ratio  of  a  particle  is  not  known  in 
advance,  it  is  important  that  the  appropriate  field  parameter  can  be 
changed  to  its  new  value  almost  instantaneously,  on  the  basis  of  a  signal 
that  is  generated  by  the  particle  as  it  passes  through  a  detector  prior 
to  entering  the  accelerator. 


For  the  present  purpose, equation  (4.5)  is  written  as 


E(s ,wt) 
m 


. . . (4.12) 


Equation  (4.12)  suggests  that,  at  least  in  principle,  particles  with 
different  charge  to  mass  ratios  might  be  accommodated  if  one  were  to 
change  the  accelerating  field’s  intensity,  its  spatial  dependence  or 
its  time  dependence.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  it  is  desirable 
not  to  change  the  field's  intensity  but  to  keep  it  as  high  as  breakdown 
considerations  within  the  accelerating  structure  permit,  so  that  the 
maximum  velocity  is  imparted  to  each  particle.  The  spatial  dependence 
of  the  field  cannot  be  changed,  at  least  not  in  a  continuous  manner, 
since  it  is  a  function  of  the  geometry  of  the  drift  tubes  and  high  vol¬ 
tage  gaps.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  change  the  time  dependence 


of  the  field,  that  is  its  frequency  and  its  phase  at  the  instant  of 
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particle  entry.  It  will  be  shown  that  this  is  sufficient  to  enable  a 
single  structure  to  accelerate  particles  with  a  wide  range  in  charge  to 
mass  ratios. 

Let  E(s,o)^t)  be  the  correct  field  to  accelerate  a  particle  with 
a  given  set  of  parameters.  Let  the  trajectory  that  the  particle  follows 
be 

s  =  s(a),(t-t  - ) ,  s  ,  s’)  ...(4.13) 

l  ol  o  o 

and  designate  the  particle  parameters  by: 


charge  to  mass  ratio  =  (-^) 

m  1 


entry  phase  =  w^t^ 


position  at  entry  =  s 


and  initial  velocity  =  s 


From  equation  (4.12)  the  equation  of  motion  of  this  particle  is 


“l 


d2s 


d  (  t ) 


. . .  (4.14) 


Now,  consider  a  particle  with  charge  to  mass  ratio  (q/m)^, 


in  the  field  E(s,<*>  t).  Again  let 


moving 


e)  -  a#) 

ui  ^  m  ^ 

The  equation  of  motion  of  this  particle  can  be  written  as 

4^)  I(u>V)  = 

w2  z  d (w^t) 

From  equations  (4.14)  and  (4.15)  it  is  evident  that 


. . . (4.15) 


u  =  u(ui2(t-to2),  uo>  u'o) 

=  s(o.2(t-to2),  uo,  u;) 


. . .  (4.16) 
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provided  that  the  following  relationships  hold: 


i.e.,  frequency 

entry  phase 
where 

position  of  entry 
and 

i.e.,  initial  velocity 


-46) 

2  m  2 


0) 


4a 

2  m  i 


1/2 


u)„  =  a  to 


o)-t  _  =  a),  t  -  +  2n7T 

2  o2  1  ol 


n  =  0,  ±1,  ±2, 


u  =  s 
o  o 


u’  =  s' 


1/2. 

u  =  a  s 
o  o 


.  .  .  (4.17) 
. . .  (4.18) 


. . .  (4.19) 


...(4.20) 


From  the  preceding  discussion,  particularly  from  equation 
(4.16),  it  is  evident,  that  if  a  particle  of  given  charge  to  mass  ratio 
can  move  in  synchronism  with,  and  thus  continuously  gain  energy  from  a 
given  accelerating  field  at  a  given  frequency,  then  a  particle  with  a 
different  charge  to  mass  ratio  can  do  the  same  if  it  has  suitable  initial 
conditions  and  if  the  frequency  of  the  accelerating  field  is  changed  to 
the  appropriate  new  value. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  relevant  to  list  the  implications  of  the 
foregoing  findings: 

1.  Particles  with  different  charge  to  mass  ratios  but  correctly 
related  initial  conditions  maintain  the  initial  ratios  between  their 
velocities  while  traversing  an  electrostatic  field.  It  follows  from 
equations  (4.10)  and  (4.20)  that,  upon  emerging  from  the  electrostatic 
field,  the  ratios  between  the  velocities  of  the  particles  are  such  that 
each  of  them  can  achieve  synchronism  with  a  time  varying  field;  it  is 
only  necessary  that  the  frequency  and  initial  phase  of  the  time  varying 
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field  be  preset  according  to  equations  (4.17)  and  (4.18). 

2.  The  above  particles  maintain  the  ratio  between  their  initial 
velocities  while  moving  through  the  time  varying  field,  and,  thus,  upon 
leaving  it,  could  enter  a  further  field  and  again  achieve  synchronism. 

This  is  true  whether  the  region  separating  the  two  time  varying  fields  is 
field  free  or  contains  an  electrostatic  field. 

3.  The  above  particles,  having  different  charge  to  mass  ratios, 

will  have  different  velocities,  and,  thus,  will  take  different  lengths  of 

time  to  cover  the  distance  separating  the  two  time  varying  fields.  It  is 

relevant  to  express  the  time  taken  by  each  particle  in  terms  of  number  of 

cycles  of  either  the  time  varying  field  the  particle  has  just  left  or  the 

one  it  is  about  to  enter.  Let  us  consider  two  particles  with  charge  to 

mass  ratios  (q/m)^  and  (q/m)^  for  which  the  appropriate  frequencies  of, 

say,  the  field  they  have  just  left,  are  ok  and  <u  respectively.  (We 

1  j  n  2  y  n 

could  equally  well  present  the  following  argument  by  referring  to  the 

frequencies  of  the  field  the  particles  are  about  to  enter.  Let  us,  for 

later  use,  designate  these  frequencies  by  u>.  and  a>.  ,,.)  If  the 

-L  y  n*"  1  Z  ^  n+ -L 

distance  separating  the  two  time  varying  fields  is  z^,  then 

Zi 

A(w1t1)  =  w1 

o 

z 

and  A(co2t2)  =  w 

o 

where  t..  and  t?  denote  the  times  taken  by  the  particles,  and  v  and  v0 
denote  their  respective  velocities.  From  the  above  equations,  from 
equation  (4.20)  and  from  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  velocities  of 
different  particles  is  conserved,  we  obtain 
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A(“2t2)  =  “2 


dz 


1/2 
a  vn 
o  1 


^2  A(Miti) 

1/2  u, 

a  1 


By  use  of  equation  (4.17)  the  above  becomes 


A(a>2t2)  =  A(a)1t1> 

We  conclude  that  if  the  fields  at  frequencies  <j0o  and 

I ,  n  L , n+1 

have  the  same  phase  relationship  with  respect  to  each  other  as  the  fields 

at  frequencies  00,  and  go,  , ,,  then  z.  can  be  chosen  so  that  both  of  the 
n  l,n  l,n+l  1 

foregoing  particles  maintain  synchronism  as  they  move  from  one  time  vary¬ 
ing  field  into  the  next  one.  Again,  this  is  true  whether  the  region 
separating  the  time  varying  fields  is  field  free  or  contains  an  electro¬ 
static  field. 


4.5  A  Brief  Proposal  for  Accelerating  Particles  with  Differing 

Charge  to  Mass  Ratios 

In  the  foregoing  pages  some  general  properties  of  the  motion  of 
particles  with  variable  q/m  in  electromagnetic  fields  were  discussed. 

Now,  use  is  made  of  these  properties  to  propose  a  principle  of  operation 
for  a  microparticle  accelerator. 

The  basic  building  block  of  the  accelerator  is  a  section  which 
consists  of  a  number  of  drift  tubes  and  high  voltage  gaps,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4.2.  Alternate  drift  tubes  are  connected  in  parallel.  One  series 
of  drift  tubes  thus  formed  is  joined  to  one  terminal  of  an  oscillatory 
high  voltage  source,  the  other  series  of  drift  tubes  is  joined  to  the 
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Fig.  4.2  A  Sequence  of  Drift  Tubes  and  Accelerating  Gaps 
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other  terminal.  If  a  microparticle  has  the  appropriate  initial  velocity, 
entry  phase  and  q/m,  it  can  achieve  synchronism.  In  other  words,  while 
the  particle  traverses  a  gap,  the  polarity  of  the  voltage  source  is  such 
that  the  particle  is  accelerated.  While  the  particle  travels  through 
and  is  shielded  within  a  drift  tube,  the  polarity  of  the  voltage  source 
reverses,  so  that  the  particle  is  again  accelerated  upon  emerging  into 
the  next  gap.  To  accommodate  the  particle’s  increase  in  velocity,  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  successive  drift  tubes  increases  toward 
the  high  energy  end  of  the  accelerating  section. 

In  principle,  a  complete  microparticle  accelerator  can  consist 
of  just  one  section  with  a  very  large  number  of  drift  tubes  and  accelera¬ 
ting  gaps.  This  arrangement  is  satisfactory  if  the  microparticle  is 
injected  with  a  high  initial  velocity  so  that,  for  a  given  voltage  gain, 
its  subsequent  change  in  velocity  is  small.  An  accelerator  design  utili¬ 
zing  this  method,  is  proposed  in  reference  (79)  and  (80),  where  a  2  million 
volt  Van  de  Graaff  generator  is  used  to  accelerate  microparticles  prior  to 
injection.  The  foregoing  references  also  suggest  a  method  which  makes  use 
of  the  initial  velocity  of  the  microparticle  in  order  to  compute  and  pre¬ 
set  the  frequency  of  the  accelerator  section  so  that  synchronism  can  occur. 
This  method,  in  more  generalized  form,  is  also  applied  below. 

The  design  of  an  accelerator  is  somewhat  more  difficult  if  micro¬ 
particles  are  injected  at  low  velocities.  In  this  case  the  microparticle 
undergoes  a  large  change  in  velocity  as  it  gains  energy,  and  consequently 
the  spacing  between  the  centres  of  successive  drift  tubes  has  to  progres¬ 
sively  increase  to  an  excessively  large  value.  To  circumvent  this 
problem,  and  also  to  provide  a  method  to  accelerate  particles  to  the 
highest  micrometeoroid  velocities,  the  following  accelerator  design  is 
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suggested* 

Consider  Fig.  4.3.  The  accelerator  shown  consists  of  n  sections. 
The  distances  between  the  centres  of  successive  drift  tubes  are  chosen 
so  that,  for  the  accelerating  voltage  waveform  and  frequency  present  in 
each  section,  a  particle  with  a  particular  q/m  can  achieve  synchronism. 
Further,  the  voltage  wave  forms  of  all  sections  have  a  definite  phase 
relationship  (which  is  time  dependent),  and  the  distances  and  electro¬ 
static  focussing  fields  between  individual  sections  are  such,  that  the 
above  particle  maintains  synchronism  as  it  moves  from  one  section  into 
the  next  one.  Now,  as  shown  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  if  the 
phase  relationship  of  the  voltage  wave  forms  in  each  section  is  maintained, 
but  all  frequencies  are  changed  by  the  same  appropriate  factor,  then 
particles  with  arbitrary  q/m  can  achieve  synchronism  and  be  accelerated. 

The  work  which  follows,  sketches  a  practical  method  whereby  the  foregoing 
accelerator  design  can  be  realized. 

The  voltage  gain  of  each  section  shown  in  Fig.  4.3  is  such 

th 

that  the  energy  of  a  synchronous  particle  as  it  enters  the  i  section. 


is  qW_^.  The  corresponding  velocity  is 

2qW. 


1/2 


v,  =  (— ") 

l  m 


The  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  first  two  drift  tubes  of  each 
section  is  h_^,  and  thus  the  time  required  by  a  synchronous  particle  to 
traverse  this  distance  is 


At 


h.  2qW.  -1/2 

-  =  h„(— i) 


v 


l  m 


For  reasons  that  become  apparent  shortly,  the  values  of  h_^  and  VT  are 


chosen  so  that 
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Fig.  4.3  Sketch  of  Microparticle  Accelerator  Proposal 
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At  :  At 2  *•*  : 

At  =  k-  :  k„  • • •  :  k 

n  1  2  n 

where  k^ ,  k2 ,  * • * 

k^  are  integers. 

Now  as  mentioned  above,  the  particle’s  velocity  must  be  measured  prior 
to  its  injection,  so  that  the  frequencies  and  phases  of  the  n  accelera¬ 
ting  sections  can  be  appropriately  preset.  For  this  reason,  the  particle, 
prior  to  entering  the  first  section,  traverses  two  detectors  a  distance 
hQ  apart.  Each  detector  generates  a  signal  pulse,  and  the  time  separa¬ 
tion  between  these  is 


h 

At  =  — 

o  V 

o 

where 

v^  =  initial  velocity  of  the  particle 

2qW  1/2 

=  (  m  0) 

and 

qWQ  =  initial  energy  of  the  particle. 

By  use  of  appropriate  digital  circuits,  the  time  interval  At  is 

o 


divided  by 

h  v 

(TT-K— )  k 
h  v  n 

n  o 

i.  e. 

h  W  1^2 

<iT>  kn 

n  o 

Since  the  above  factor  equals 

At 

—  *  k 
At  n 
n 

the  result  of  the  division  is 

At 
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Voltage  pulses  are  now  generated  at  intervals  of  At^/k^  seconds. 

These  pulses  are  sensed  by  the  circuits  shown  in  Fig.  4.3,  which, 

depending  upon  the  accelerating  section  they  serve,  generate  an  output 

pulse  for  every  k  ’  1  >  *  *  *  k^  pulse  received.  The  output 

pulses  trigger  the  appropriate  high  voltage  pulse  generating  circuits, 

which  then  provide  the  high  voltage  pulses  of  the  required  time  durations 

At  ,  At  At-  ,  respectively, 

n  n-1  1 

An  additional  particle  detector  is  located  between  each  of  the 
accelerating  sections.  These  detectors  provide  signals  that  are  used 
to  correct  small  errors  in  phase,  i.e.,  they  delay  or  advance  the  pulse 
train  that  consists  of  pulses  At^/k^  seconds  apart.  Note  that  this 
does  not  change  the  phase  relationship  between  the  voltage  wave  forms 
in  the  various  sections.  To  minimize  phase  errors,  the  wave  form  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  high  voltage  pulse  generating  circuit  is  such  that  the 
accelerator  operates  in  the  phase  stable  mode.  Since  phase  stability 
introduces  radial  instability,  a  particle’s  trajectory  is  refocussed  each 
time  it  traverses  the  region  between  two  accelerating  sections. 

The  foregoing  proposal  has  dealt  with  one  particular  method  of 
accelerating  microparticles.  Other,  less  sophisticated  methods  may  be 
possible.  For  instance,  in  view  of  the  success  of  the  optical  detection 
scheme,  the  following  method  is  suggested.  Consider  a  structure  which, 
similar  to  the  previous  one,  consists  of  alternate  drift  tubes  and  gaps. 
Initially,  all  drift  tubes  are  held  at  a  high  negative  potential.  As  a 
positively  charged  particle  enters  a  drift  tube,  it  is  detected  and  a 
signal  is  generated.  This  signal  is  then  used  to  ground  the  drift  tube 
while  the  particle  is  shielded  within.  The  process  is  repeated  each  time 
the  particle  enters  a  drift  tube,  so  that  it  is  always  accelerated  as  it 
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traverses  the  following  gap.  Evidently,  as  mentioned  above,  optical 
detection  is  ideally  suited  for  this  method  of  acceleration.  A  parti¬ 
cularly  simple  method  of  optical  detection  could  consist  of  directing  a 
laser  beam  along  the  axis  of  the  accelerator.  The  light  scattered  by 
a  particle  as  it  travels  inside  the  beam  could  be  detected  by  appropri¬ 
ately  positioned  photomultipliers.  Utilization  of  this  method  may  have 
to  await  the  development  of  suitable  lasers  in  the  blue  spectrum,  since 
it  is  in  this  range  that  photomultipliers  are  most  sensitive  and  exhibit 
the  least  dark  current . 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  mentioned  that  variations  in  either  of 
the  two  foregoing  accelerating  methods  are  possible.  Much  detailed  study 
has  yet  to  be  done  in  evaluating  their  relative  merits. 
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5.  OPTICAL  DETECTION  OF  UNCHARGED  PARTICLES 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to  this  thesis,  that 
an  optical  detection  technique  can  be  of  value  when  experiments  are  con¬ 
ducted  with  microparticles  that  carry  no  charge.  This  was  borne  out 
during  the  developmental  work  of  the  optical  detection  technique  described 
in  this  thesis. 

While  experiments  were  conducted  with  the  combination  of  the  optical 
and  charge  detection  systems  shown  in  Figs.  3.13  and  3.14,  photomultiplier 
signals  were  occasionally  observed  in  the  absence  of  corresponding  charge 
sensitive  detector  signals.  On  the  basis  of  the  two  following  experi¬ 
ments,  it  was  concluded  that  these  photomultiplier  signals  were  due  to 
the  light  scattered  by  microparticles,  which,  although  emitted  by  the 
charging  mechanism,  were  essentially  uncharged. 

During  the  first  experiment  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  foil  was  used  to 
cover  the  charging  mechanism  aperture  which  immediately  precedes  the 
first  charge  sensitive  detector.  The  metal  foil  intercepted  all  par¬ 
ticles  emitted  by  the  charging  mechanism.  No  signal  was  recorded  from 
the  charge  sensitive  detectors  or  from  the  photomultiplier.  This  experi¬ 
ment  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  photomultiplier  signals,  which 
previously  appeared  without  any  corresponding  signal  from  the  charge 
sensitive  detector,  were  associated  with  the  particle  charging  mechanism 
and  were  not  due  to  stray  electromagnetic  pick-up.  The  results  of  the 
experiment  thus  did  not  deny  the  possibility  that  the  anomalous  photo¬ 
multiplier  signals  could  be  due  to  uncharged  particles. 

A  second  possibility  existed.  Within  the  charging  mechanism,  high 
electric  fields  exist  and  there  is  a  motion  of  particles.  As  a  result 
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it  is  easily  possible  for  occasional  electrical  discharges  to  take  place 
with  the  emission  of  visible  light.  In  the  apparatus  used  in  this 
University  the  walls  of  the  charging  mechanism  were  opaque  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  observe  any  such  light  flashes.  The  existence  of  flashes 
was  privately  reported  by  other  workers  in  this  field.  They  have  also 
been  referred  to  earlier  in  this  thesis  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the 
cratering  which  took  place  on  the  surface  of  the  charging  sphere. 

Whether  or  not  such  light  flashes  were  of  sufficient  intensity  to  be 
seen  by  the  human  eye,  they  might  be  detected  by  the  photomultiplier  and 
so  give  rise  to  the  anomalous  photomultiplier  signals.  To  investigate 
the  latter  possibility,  the  sheet  of  metal  foil  which  had  previously 
been  used  to  prevent  the  passage  of  microparticles,  was  replaced  by  a 
small  sheet  of  transparent  plastic.  Again,  the  sheet  of  plastic  preven¬ 
ted  the  passage  of  all  microparticles.  Once  again,  no  photomultiplier 
signals  were  observed.  On  the  basis  of  this  and  the  preceding  experi¬ 
ment  it  was  thus  concluded  that  the  contact  charging  mechanism  may 
occasionally  emit  uncharged  particles,  or  particles  which  have  not  under¬ 
gone  the  normal  contact  charging  process,  and  therefore  carry  an  amount 
of  charge  which  is  below  the  threshold  sensitivity  of  the  charge  sensi¬ 
tive  detection  system. 

The  typical  shape  of  one  of  the  anomalous  photomultiplier  voltage 
pulses  is  sketched  in  Fig.  5.1.  (No  photographs  were  obtained.)  The 
amplitudes  of  the  pulses  were  of  the  order  of  one  volt.  An  estimate 
of  the  velocity  of  the  microparticle  assumed  to  be  responsible  for  this 
pulse,  may  be  obtained  from  the  magnitude  of  the  time  increment  6t. 

The  observed  values  of  6t  were  of  the  order  of  0.1  milliseconds.  It 
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will  be  recalled  from  the  discussion  of  chapter  3  (p.95),  that 

_  diameter  of  image  of  arc  lamp 

particle  velocity 

From  this  relationship,  using  1.5  mm  as  the  diameter  of  the  image  of  the 
arc  lamp,  the  velocities  of  the  foregoing  particles  were  estimated  to 
be  of  the  order  of  15  meters /second,  which  is  about  one  order  of  magni¬ 
tude  less  than  the  velocity  of  the  normally  charged  particles. 

With  reference  to  Fig.  2.7,  p.35,  a  possible  explanation  for  the 
emission  of  uncharged  particles  is  that  some  particles  may  be  escaping 
through  the  aperture  in  wall  C,  without  having  come  in  contact  with  the 
charging  sphere.  Another  possibility  is  that  some  particles,  being 
initially  misaligned,  may  glance  off  the  inside  of  the  surface  of  one 
of  the  two  apertures  in  front  of  the  charging  electrode.  While  in 
contact  with  the  aperture,  some  particles  could  be  discharged  and  re¬ 
directed  so  as  to  subsequently  traverse  the  light  beam. 

While  conducting  the  latter  of  the  two  foregoing  experiments, 
another  curious  phenomena  was  observed.  As  mentioned  previously,  a 
small  sheet  of  plastic  was  positioned  in  front  of  the  aperture  immediately 
preceding  the  first  charge  sensitive  detector.  A  diagram  illustrating 
this  is  sketched  in  Fig.  5.2.  Although  the  sheet  of  plastic  prevented 
particles  from  traversing  the  charge  sensitive  detectors,  a  signal  was 
sometimes  noted  in  the  detector  nearest  the  charging  mechanism.  Two 
distinct  types  of  signals  were  observed.  These  are  sketched  in  Fig. 

5.3.  It  is  believed  that  these  signals  were  generated  each  time  a 
charged  microparticle  impinged  upon  the  right  hand  surface  of  the 
plastic  barrier.  That  is,  the  presence  of  the  particle  charge  would 
polarize  the  left  hand  surface  of  the  plastic,  which  in  turn  would  lead 
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Photomultiplier  Signal 


Time 


Fig.  5.1  Anomalous  Photomultiplier  Signal 


Fig.  5.2  Blocking  of  Particle  Aperture  by  Small  Plastic  Sheet 


Charge 


Fig.  5.3  Charge  Sensitive  Detector  Response  to  Induced 
Polarization  on  Small  Plastic  Sheet 
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to  an  induced  charge  on  the  drift  tube  of  the  charge  sensitive  detector. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  decay  time  of  pulse  A  is  significantly 
less  than  the  characteristic  decay  time  t  of  the  charge  sensitive  detec¬ 
tion  system.  This  indicates  that  the  charge  of  the  microparticle  is  not 
transferred  to  the  plastic  sheet  and  subsequently  does  not  leak  off  by 
the  usual  conduction  process.  The  latter  process  would  require  a  time 
several  orders  of  magnitude  larger  than  x,  and  in  that  case  the  decay  time 
of  pulse  A  would  also  be  x.  Rather,  it  is  suspected  that  the  micropar¬ 
ticle  rebounds  from  the  plastic  sheet,  with  little  or  no  loss  of  charge. 

Pulse  B,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  5.3,  at  first  decays  with  a  time 
constant  which  is  estimated  to  be  very  near  x.  Then,  approximately  0.1 
milliseconds  later,  it  decays  at  the  same  rate  as  A.  This  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  meaning  that  the  particle  responsible  for  pulse  B  does  not 
rebound  from  the  plastic  until  approximately  0.1  milliseconds  after  its 
time  of  arrival. 

In  concluding,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  foregoing  phenomena  is  of  a  very  speculative  nature,  and  that 
further  experiments  would  be  in  order.  At  the  time  at  which  these 
observations  were  made,  they  were  somewhat  outside  the  main  sphere  of 
interest  of  this  thesis,  and,  for  this  reason,  no  further  experiments 
were  conducted.  The  phenomena  observed  are  nevertheless  reported, 
because  they  may  be  of  interest  to  other  workers  in  this  field,  and 
because  they  offer  scope  for  further  work. 
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6.  CONCLUSION 

Since  micrometeoroids  are  of  great  interest  to  the  space  sciences, 
it  is  important  that  methods  are  developed  for  accelerating  micron  sized 
particles  to  meteoroid  velocities  in  the  laboratory.  A  promising  method 
consists  of  electrically  charging  suitable  microparticles  and  introducing 
them  into  a  strong  electric  field.  The  charging  is  reliably  accomplished 
by  bringing  microparticles  in  contact  with  a  spherical  electrode  which  is 
kept  at  a  high  voltage.  The  effectiveness  of  this  method  is  limited  by 
field  intensification  during  the  charging  process  and  ensuing  electrical 
breakdown,  at  the  surface  of  the  microparticle.  It  is  shown  that  field 
intensification  is  minimized  and  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  charging 
process  can  increase,  as  the  size  of  the  charging  sphere  decreases  and 
approaches  that  of  the  microparticle. 

The  analysis  of  charged  particles,  that  is  measurement  of  their 
charge  and  velocity,  is  carried  out  by  use  of  a  charge  sensitive  detec¬ 
tion  technique.  The  latter,  being  independent  of  particle  detector,  line 
and  amplifier  input  capacities,  is  simpler  to  use  and  more  versatile  than 
a  voltage  sensitive  detection  technique. 

An  optical  detection  method  has  been  developed,  whereby  particles 
are  sensed  by  a  photomultiplier  as  they  traverse  an  intense  light  beam. 
Unlike  charge  detection,  this  method  does  not  require  detector  screening. 

It  thus  places  no  physical  obstacle  into  the  path  of  particles,  and  is 
therefore  ideally  suited  for  repeated  use  in  a  long  accelerating  structure. 
Further,  since  the  optical  detection  method  can  be  used  for  the  analysis 
of  particles  that  carry  no  charge,  it  may  be  indispensable  for  certain 
experiments . 
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All  known  methods  of  acceleration,  except  those  employing  d.c. 
fields,  require  a  particle  to  have  a  fixed  charge  to  mass  ratio.  Some 
variation  in  charge  to  mass  ratio  is  unavoidable  with  microparticles, 
and  therefore  existing  methods  of  acceleration  have  to  be  modified. 

The  optical  detection  techniques  developed  in  this  thesis  are  particu¬ 
larly  helpful. 
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Fig,  A, 2  Circuit  Diagram  of  Charge  Sensitive  Amplifier  (From  Ref.  68) 
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